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ARISTOTLE. 



CHAPTER I. ^ 

THB LIFE OF ARISTOTLE. ^ /V//_*^ O i) 

The dates of the chief events in the life of Aristotle, 
extracted f r m the ''Chronology'* of Apollodoms (140 
8.c.)> have been handed down to us by Diogenes Laer- 
tins in his *' Lives of the Philosophers;'* and from various 
other sources it is possible to fill in the outline thus af- 
forded, d not with certain facts, at all events with 
reasonable probabilities. Aristot1e*s own writings are 
almost entirely devoid of personal references, yet in 
them we can trace, to some extent, the progress and de- 
velopment of his mind. On the whole, we know quite 
as much about him, personally, as about most of tlie 
ancient Greek writers. 

Aristotle was born in the year 884 B.C., at Stageira, a 
Grecian colony and seaport town on the Strymonic Gulf 
in Thrace, not far from Mount Athos — and, what is 
more important, not far from the frontier of Macedonia, 
and from Pella, the residence of the Macedonian King 
Amyntos. To Stageira, hb birthplace, he owed the 
world-famous appellation of "the Stagirite," given to 
him by scholiasts and schoolmen in later days. It was 
fancied hy Willie] in von Humboldt that Aristotle exhib- 
Jis certain ua Greek characteristics in Ids neglecX ol lona 
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and grace in writing, and that this is attributable to his 
having been bom and brought up in Thrace. But, on 
the other hand, Aristotle's family were purely Hellenic, 
and probably the colonists of Stagcira lived in strict col- 
formity with Greek ideas, and not without contempt for 
the surrounding "barbarians." Even the court of 
Macedonia, in the neighborhood, were phil-Hellenic in 
their tastes, and entertained Greek artists and men of 
letters. Ana Aristotle shows do trace in his writings 
of ever having known any language beside Greek. 
Probably the mere locality of his birth produced but 
little influence upon him, except so far as it led to his 
subsequent connection with the court of Macedon. 
His father, Nicomaclms, was physician to Kin^ Amyn- 
tas, and it is possible that the youthful Aristotle was 
taken at times to the court, and thus made the acquain- 
tance of his future patron, Philip of Muccdon, wl;0 was 
about hLs own age. But all through tlie time of Aristo 
tle*s boyhood affairs in Macedonia were troubled and 
unprosperous. Amyntas was an unsuccessful ruler, and 
brought his country to the verge of extinction in a war 
with the Illyrians. Aristotle, ns a youth, cannot have 
had any inducement to take an interest in Macedoi: c.n 
politics. Up to the time when he left his native ciiy 
there had appeared no indication of that wliich after- 
wards occurred — that Macedonia would conquer ilia 
East, and become the mistress '>f the entire liberties <»i 
Greece. 

But there is one significant tradition i^t^out Aristotle 
which suggests circumstances likely to have producc^i 
in early life a considerable influence upon his Lal/.u 
and pursuits. His father is said to have been an As- 
depM "—that is, he \>e\onge4 \a >Xi^n> ^\^^:^<<s^\v^ 
CMBte who claimed to be tliie dcscendAXiXSi ^^^ ^^sfs^idss^^s^^ 
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Now we have it, on the authority of Galen,* that " it 
wu: he o»^ om in Asclepiad families for the boys to be 
trained b> liieir fatlier in the practice of dissection, 
}ust as regularly as boys in other families learn to read 
and write." If Aristotle had really been trained from 
boyhood in the manner thus described, we can under- 
stand how great an impulse he would have received to 
those physiological researches which formed so impor- 
tant a part of his subsequent achievements. But in 
one place of his writings ('* On the Parts of Animals, "I. 
V. 7), he speaks of the "extreme repugnance* with 
which one necessarily sees "veins, and flesh, and other 
suchlike parts," in the human subject. This does not 
show the hardihood of a practiced dissector. But Aris- 
totle's youiiiful disscciions, if made at all, were doubt- 
less made ou the lower animals. At all events, we may 
pcrha^^: safely conclude about him, that he received 
from his father an hereditary tendency towards physio- 
]o<;ioul study. But in addition to this tendency, Aris- 

otle must doubiless have early manifested an interest in, 
uiid capacity for, abstract philosophy. 

We now come to the second epoch in his life. About 
tue year 367 B.C., when he was seventeen years old, his 

Luther having recently died, he was sent by his guard- 
ian, Proxenus of Atarueus, to complete his studies, at 
Athens, '* the metropolis of wisdom." f There he con- 
tinued to reside for twenty years, during the greater 
part of which time he attended the school of philoso- 
phy which Plato had founded in the olive-groves of 
Academus, on the banks of the Cephisus. He had 
pn>bably inherited from his father meana svifl^cvenX lost 



^Quoted by OroU9, • ArtetoUe," I. 4. 

r.euta, "I^>t,igorna, - p. 887. IVx>f«Mor JowetV* txiJiia»»a«^ 
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his sopport, so that he could live without caro for tUs 
acquirement of anything save knowledge. But in the 
acquisition of this he manifested a zeal unsurpassed in 
the annals of study. Among his fellow pupils in the 
Academe he is said to have got the sobriquet oi ** the 
Reader;" while Plato himself called him "the Mind of 
the School/' in recognition of hi^ quick and powerful 
intelligence. In order to win time even from sleep Aris- 
totle is said to have invented a plan of sleeping with a 
ball in his hand, so held over a brazen dish that when- 
ever his grasp relaxed the ball would descend witli 
a clang, and arouse him to the resumption of his 
labors. 

Plato's philosophy was absolutely pre-eminent in 
Greece at this time. It embodied within itself all that 
was best in the doctrine and the spirit of Socrates, and 
beyond it there was nothing, except the mystical 
theories of the Pythagoreans (the best elements in which 
Plato had assimilated), and the materialistic theories of 
the Atomists, which Plato, and afterwards Aristotle, 
controverted. The writings of Aristotle are quite con- 
sistent with the tradition that he was for twenty years 
a pupil of the Academic school. They show a long 
list of thoughts and expressions l)orrowcd from the 
works of Plato, and also not unfrequently refer to tlic 
oral teaching of Plato. ^They contain a logical, ethical, 
political, and metaphysical philosophy, which is evi- 
dently, with some modifications, the organization and 
development of rich materials often rather suggested 
than worked out in the Platonic dialogues. Aristotle 
thus, in constructing a system of knowledge which wus 
destined immensely to influence the thou^Ula o( uv«lcv- 
kind, became, in the first place, l\ie d\wi\\^ft Wl ^\^\*i 
aad the inteJJectual heir of Soctalea; «eA wxKBtfA >x\fc 
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nil the best that had been arrived at by the previous 
philosophers of Greece. 

The personal relationships which arose between 
A.ristotIc and his master Plato have furnished matter for 
uncertain traditions and for much discussion. .There 
»■':€• \ns, however, to be no ground for sustaining the 
clip.../; of " ingratitude" against Aristotle. The truth 
was )robubly somewhat as follows: Aristotle, while 
engaged in imbibing deeply the philosophical thoughts 
of Plato, gradually developed also his own individuality 
and independence of mind. And the natural bias of 
his intellect was certainly in a different direction from 
that of Plato. It has been said that " every man is 
born either a Platonist or an Aristotelian ;" and it would 
be very fortuna-e if that were literally true, for then 
every man would be born with a noble type of intellect. 
But it is no doubt correct to say that the Platonic and 
the Aristotelian type of intellect are distinct and diver- 
gent. They have in common the keen and unwearied 
pressure after truth, but they seek the truth under dif- 
ferent aspects. Plato was ever aspiring to intuitions of 
a truth which in this world could never be wholly re- 
vealed, — a truth of which glimpses only could be ob- 
tained, partly by the most abstract powers of thought, 
partly by the imagination. While richly endowed with 
humor und the dramatic faculty, and the most trench- 
ant insight into the fallacies of mankind, Plato was not 
content with aiming at those demonstrations which 
could be stated once for all, but he rather sought analo- 
gies and hints of a truth which can never be definitely 
expressed. Eternity, the life of the gods, the supra- 
jsensIbJe world of "pure ideas,*' were of more tcbWx^ 

^iJ mportance to him than the affairs ol XYiVs Wlc. 

W2ul& he was the erenti^fit an<1 mnat Ar\cr\nfi\ ol mfiU^ 
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physical philosophers, he never ceased to be a poet, and, 
to some extent, a mystic. 

The intellectual characteristics of Aristotle, as known 
to us from his works, present a great contrast to all 
this. • He was too much in earnest, and at the same 
time too matter-of-fact, to allow poetry and the imagi- 
nation any share in the quest for' truth. lie had no 
taste for half-lights; and with regard to such great 
questions as the immortality of the soul, the nature of 
God, the operation of Providence, and tlte like, it is 
evident that so far from preferring these, he rather kept 
aloof from them, and only gave cautious and grudging 
utterances upon them. His passion was for definite 
knowledge, especially knowledge so methodized that it 
could be stated in the form of a general principle, or 
law. He thought that to obtain a general principle in 
which knowledge was summed up, on any subject, was 
of the utmost importance;* that such a principle was a 
possession for all future time, that future generations 
would apply to it and work it out in detail, and thus 
that it would form the nucleus of a science. And this 
was the daring aim of Aristotle — no less than the 
foundation of all the sciences. We shall have occasion 
to point out subsequently the imperfections of Aristo- 
fle*8 method in physical science when compared with 
that of modern times. But for all that, his spirit was 
essentially scientific, and for the sake of science and the 
naked truth he discarded all beauty and grace of style. 
Plato on the other hand was an artist, and clothed all 
his thoughts in beauty; and if there be (as there surely 
is) t a truth which Is above the truth of scientific knowl* 



♦See goph. " Elench." xxxiL U; ^'BStO^ Vif«L.VlJ«k. 
f See LoCM*f •• Hierocosmiia,'' maWtosmt, 
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edge, that was the truth after which Plato aspired* 
Aristotle's aspirations were for methodized experience 
and the definite. 

It is easy to understand, or imagine, how two great 
minds with such divergent tendencies would be unable 
to continue forever to stand to each other in the rela- 
tion of pupil to teacher. For a time, no doubt, the 
divergence would not be discovered. Aristotle at fifst 
would appear only as "the mind" of Plato's school. 
And his first attempts at philosophical writing appear 
to have been made in the form of dialogues in some- 
what feeble imitation of the masterpieces of Plato. 
We shall speak hereafter of this early and lighter class 
of Aristotle's writings. He may have adhered for 
several years to this mode of composition. But all the 
while his powers, his knowledge, and his methods of 
thought were maturing, and lie was working his way 
to ihe conception of a quite different mode of setting 
forth philosophy. Gradually, as he grasped, or thought 
he had grasped, all that Plato had to impart, his mind 
would tend to dwell more on those aspects of Plato's 
thought with which he did not sympathize. He would 
especially feci a sort of impatience at the license al- 
lowed to the imagination to intrude itself into the 
treatment of philosophic questions, — at the substitution 
of gorgeous myths and symbolical figures for plain 
exact answers of the understanding. This feeling of 
impatience broke out in a polemic against that doctrine 
of the eternal "Ideas" or Forms of Things, which 
appears somewhat variously set forth in Plato's dia- 
logues, especially in *' Timeeus," " Pheedrus,*' and "Re- 
/?abpc/* and which doubtless formed a prominent 
Ufpleia PJato'B dJscounes to his school, ^e iiX% VAd^ 
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by Proc]u8*that Aristotle "proclaimed loudly in his 
dialogues that he was unable to sympathize with the 
doctrine of Ideas, even though his opposition to it 
should be attributed to a factious spirit." The import 
of that doctrine was to disparage the world of sensible 
objects. ^!lt represented that when we, by means of 
our senses, apprehend, or think that we apprehend, 
paiticular objects, we are like men sitting in a dimly- 
lighted subterraneous cavern, and staring at shadows on 
the wall ; that the world of sense is a world of shadows, 
but that a true world exists, — a world of Ideas; that 
nothing is really good or beautiful in the world of 
sense, but what we call good or beautiful things are 
those which have a faint semblance to the Idea of the 
good or the beautiful, and thus bring back to our souls 
the remembrance of those Ideas, which wc once saw in 
our ante-natal condition ; that the Ideas or Forms are 
archetypes, in accordance with which the Creator framed 
this world; that they are not only the cause of qualities 
and attributes in things, such as goodness, justice, 
equality, and the like, but also they arc heads of classes 
or universals, and tliat they alone have complete reality, 
while the individuals, constituting tlie classes at the head 
of which they stand, only '* participate" to a certain ex- 
tent in real existence. Such were some of the features 
of Plato's celebrated doctrine of Ideas. That he did 
not himself hold very strongly or dogmatically to its 
detailsmay be judged from the fact that in two of his dla^ 
logaes {'* Parmenides" and '* Sophist") he himself pol - .b 
out, and does not remove, many ditHculties wiiiet .:\ Mii,, 
to them. But the main gist of the doctrine w v to 
what is called Realism; ikud \!lckS&, mxA^x c\i^\;s^;v 



^ Quoted by PbUQii^ii»a,VL%. 
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or another, Plato always maintained. When Aristotle 'j 

attacked ihe doctrine of Ideas, there was the first begin- !• 
ning of tliat controversy between tlie Realists and the* ^ 

Nominalists, which'so much excited the minds of men %^ 
in the middle ages. Realism, making reason indepen- 
dent of the senses, asserts that the universal is more real 

than the particular, — that, for instance, the universal <^ 

idea of "man" in general is more real, and can be ^ 

gnisped by the mind with greater certainty, than the ^ 

conception of any individual man. Nominalism, on the i 

contrary, asserts the superior reality of individual ob- ^ 

jccts, and turns the universal into a mere name. Now - ^ 
it was quite natural for Aristotle, with his tendency to- 
wards physical science and experiment, and the amass- 
ing of particular facts, to take the Nominalist view, so 



) 



far as to assert the reality of individual objects. But V^ 
there is reason for doubting that he ever became a ^ 
thorough and consistent Nominalist. For the present it ^ 
is sufficient to note that at the outset of his philosophical ^ ^ 
career he appears to have made an onslauglit, in several i 
dialogues which he wrote for the purpose, on Plato'i* v\ 
doctrine of Ideas. In three passages of liis extant workft , \ 
("Eth." I. vi.; ''Met." I. vi., XII. iv.), he gives sum- ' ^ 
marics of his arguments on the subject He couchcH yi 
those arguments in courteous language, and in ono ^ 
place introduces them with words which have been r^ 
Latinized into the well-known phrase — Amicui Plato. ^ 
Md magiB arnica Veritas, Yet the arguments themselves - ^ 
appear somewhat captious. And there may have been ^ 
a yoixthful vehemence in the mode in which he first ^ 
urged them. Here probably first appeared "the little ^ . 
rJ/t wHhjn the lute;'* this was the beginning of Ui«Lt v^ 
divergence of mind and attitude which, groNwing ^Vdw, ^ 
tendered it ultim&tely impossible that A.Tigtot\« iiMW^^ 
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be chosen to succeed Plato as inheritor of his metlic4 
and head of the Academic school. 

In another set of circumstances tradition affords us 
indications of the independence and self -confidence of 
Aristotle having been manifested during the lifetime of 
Plato. In his extant writings Plato speaks so disparag- 
ingly of the art of Rhetoric, that we can hardly fancy 
his giving any encouragement to the study of it among 
his disciples. But none the less Aristotle appears to 
liave diligently labored in this, as in every other intei 
lectual province that he found open. Plato would not 
separate Rhetoric from the rhetorical spirit ; he regarded 
the whole thing as a procedure for tickling the cars, for 
flattering crowds, for subordinating truth to effect. 
Aristotle, in the analytical way which became one of his 
chief characteristics, separated .the method of Rhetoric 
from the uses to which it might be applied. He siiw 
that success in Rhetoric depended on general principles 
and laws of the human mind, and that it would Ik* 

)' worth while to draw these out and frame then: into a 
science, especially as many of his countrymen h:iil 
already essa3'ed to do the same, though imperfectly. 
\ He maintained that the study of the methods of Rlietoric 
• was desirable and even necessary to a free citizen, for 
i self-defense, for the exposure of sophistry, and in the 
interests of truth itself. Now, the greatest school c: 
Rhetoric in all Greece was at this period held an Athens 
by the renowned Isocrates, who, when Aristotle arrivec 
at Athens, was at the zenith of his reputation. He WcU 
now nearly seventy years old, but continued to : .. . u 
and to compose with almost unabated vigor for twenty. 
eight years more. Isocrates had been the follower o ' 
^ocntea, aod several leading Bop\ila\& ol >\i«\^\X«t^«^ 
of the Aith century B.O.— ProUgOT^^^ 'CwfiSkKiM^ ^^^* 
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gias, and Theramenes — ^are named as having been his 
teachers.* He was a dignified old man, full of the most 
elevated sentiments. The style of his orator}' had been 
formed after the florid Sicilian school of Gorgias, but 
was more severe and artistic than the earlier models of 
that school. He professed to inculcate what he called 
** philosophy,** but which was really a kind of thought 
standing half-way between pure speculative search for 
truth, like that of Plato, and the merely worldly and 
practical aims of the Sophists. It was a manly wisdom 
dealing with politics and morality, analogous to the re- 
flections on such subjects in which Cicero afterwards 
indulged. The rlietorical school of Isocratcs drew 
pupils from all parts of Greece, from Sicily, and even 
from Pontus. In it, says Cicero, " the eloquence of all 
Greece was trained and perfected." The pupils re- 
mained in it sometimes three or four years; they paid a 
fee of 1000 drachmie each (=1000 francs, or £40); and 
thus in his long life the master became one of the most 
opulent citizens of Athens. " Isocrates," says Dionysus, 
*• had tb.p educating of the best of the youth of Greece,'* 
and so many of his scholars became afterwards distin- 
guished in various ways — ns orators, statesmen, gen- 
erals, liistorians, or philosophers — that a list of thgn 
was drawn up by Hermippus. Among the number 
was Speusippus, nephew to Plato, and afterwards his 
successor in the headship of the Academy. And yet 
it ma> "ea<li1y ))e believed that there was small sym* 
pathy between the Academy and the school of Isocrates, 
the aims of the two being so very different. Plato and 
his followers looked down with more or less contempt 



^SeePh>fe8BorJebb'B '* Attic Orators f rook JUBJAv'taMkV^linoC 
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on the half-philosophiziDg of Isocratcs. And at last 

the youthful Aristotle came forward as a champion, 

challenging and attacking the highly-reiiUtcd veteran. 

Aristotle is said to have parodied on this occasion a line 

of Euripides^ 

*' What! must I 
In sileiice leave barbarians to speak T 
Never!- 

and to have taken for his motto tlie words 

"What! must I 
In silence leave Isocrates to speak ?*' 

The acrimony of the allusion suggests to us the spirit 
in which he opened the controversy. He seems to have 
assailed the matter of the discourses of Isocrates, as 
being of a superficial and merely oratorical character, 
and also his theory of the art of rlietoric, and his mode 
of teaching it. The strictures of Aristotle were an- 
swered by Cephisodorus, one of the pupils of Isoc< 
rates, who wrote a defense of his master in four books. 
Both attack and reply have completely perished. Aris- 
totle appears to have followed up his theoretical denun- 
ciation of Isocrates by the practical step of opening u 
school of Rhetoric in rivalry to his. What the success 
of this enterprise may have been is not recorded. There 
is no reason for supposing that the young Stagirile at 
all succeeded in impressing the Athenians at that time 
with his superior insight into the laws of lUietoric. 
The real value and scientific pre-eminence of his views 
came out in the immortal treatise on Rlietoric, which 
many years later he composed. But it is remarkable 
that that treatise, while full of references to Isocrates, 
bears no traces of any ill feeling towards him. In fact, 
it would seem that time must ha\e '^oxVj^ii ^ Cijcstv^vci 
ctMage in the character of AristoWe, tot «Xmw\.^<^ ^xs\^ 
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glimpses which wo Iiave of him during his earlier resi- 
dence at Athens show him somewhat |)ctulantly at- 
tacking both Piaio and Isocrates; whereas his works 
which wc possess, and which were written later, are 
calmly impersonal and devoid of all petulance of spirit. 
"^^ Plato died in the year 847 b.c., and we find that in 
that year Aristotle, together with his fellow-disciple 
Xenocrates, left Athens, and went to reside at Atarncus, 
a town of Asia Minor. This migration was doubtless 
caused by the choice of Speusippus, Plato's nephew, 
to be Leader of the Academy. However natural it may 
have been that Aristotle should be held disqualified by 
incompatibility of opinions for becoming the representa- 
tive of Plato, still it may have been unpleasant to him 
to see another preferred to himself, and especially one 
so inferior to himself in intellect as Speusippus. And 
Xenocrates may have felt something of the same kind 
on his own account. Accordingly the two left Athens 
together. Aristotle had more than one reason for 
selecting Atarneus as his new place of abode. It was 
the home of Prpxenus, his guardian, of whom mention 
has already been made; and it was ruled over by Iler- 
mcias, an enlightened prince, with whom*both Aris- 
totle and Xenocrates had had the opportunity of 
forming a philosophic friendship. The history of Her- 
meias was remarkable : he had been the slave of Eubu- 
lus, the former despot of Atarneus. As happens not 
luicommonly in the East, he had sprung from being 
^lave to be vizier, and thence to be ruler himself. Ho 
governed beneficently ; and, his mind not being devoid 
of philosophical impulses, he had come to Athens and 
attended the lectures of Plato. lie now hospitably ro- 
ceived the two emigrants from Plato's school, and 
entertained them at his court for ihre^ 7«vc%, ^wAt^^ 
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which time he bestowed the hand of Pythias, his niece, 
upon Aristotle in marriage. This may be conceived to 
have been a happy period of Aristotle's life, but it was 
cut short by the death of his benefactor, who was 
treacherously kidnapped by a Greek officer in the ser- 
vice of the Persians, and put to death. Aristotle after- 
wards recorded his admiration for Hcrmeias, in a hymn 
or paean which he wrote in his honor, and in which he 
likened him to Hercules and the Dioscuri, and other 
heroes of noble endurance. He also perhaps alludes to 
him in a well-known passage * in which he says that 
' "a good man does not become a friend to one who Is 

. in a superior station to himself, unless ihat superiority 

i of station be justified by superiority of merit." If 

I ; Aristotle had Hermeias, his own former friend, in his 

mind when he wrote this passage, he must have gener- 
ously attributed to him moral qualities superior to his 
* own. 

, On flying from Atarneus, as they were now obliged 

to do, Xenocrates returned to Athens, and Aristotle 

took up his abode with his wife at Mitylenc, where he 

lived two or three years, until he was invited by Philip 

of Macedon to become the tutor of Alexander, then a 

boy of the age of thirteen. That Aristotle, the prince 

of philosophers and supreme master of the sphere of 

knowledge, should be called upon to train the mind of 

Alexander, the conqueror of the world, seems a com- 

I bination so romantic, that it has come to be thought 

[ that it must have been the mere invention of some 

! sophist or rhetorician. This, however, is an unneces- 

Mury skepticism, for antiquity is unanimous in accepting 

the tradition, and there are no circumstances that we 
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know of which are inconsistent with it. Aristotle's 
family connection with the royal family of Macedon 
made it natural that now, when he had acquired a cer« 
tain reputation in Greece, he should be offered this 
charge. Unfortunately no information has been handed 
down to us as to the way in which he performed its 
duties. History is silent on the subject, and we can- 
not even gather from any of Aristotle's own writings 
his views as to the education of a prince; the treatise 
on education, which was to have formed part of his 
*' Politics," has reached us as an incomplete or mutilated 
fragment. Nothing that is recorded of Alexander tends 
to throw au}' light on his early training, except, per- 
haps, his interest in Homer and in the Attic trage- C 
diaus, and his power of addressing audiences in Greek, 
which was, of course, to a Macedonian an acquired 
language. It is reasonable to suppose that Aristotle 
instructed him in rhetoric, and Imbued him with Greek 
literature, and 4ook him through a course of mathe- 
matics. Whether he attempted anything beyond this 
' ' secondary instruction*' we know not. But it would be 
vain to look for traces of a personal and intellectual 
influence having been produced by the teacher on the 
mind of his pupil. Alexander's was a genius of that 
flrst-rate order that grows independently of, or soon 
outgrows, all education. His mind was not framed to 
be greatly interested in science or philosophy; he was, 
as the First Napoleon said of himself, tout d fait un 
c.re politique; and even during part of the period of 
Aristotle's tutelage, he was associated with his father 
in the business of the State. On, the whole, we might 
almost imagine that Aristotle's functions at the court 
of Macedonia were light, and that he was allowed con- . 
s/derabJe leisure tor the quiet proeecutioik ol "bii o''wu 
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great undertakings. He seems, bowevcr, to have en- 
joyed the full confidence and favor of his patrons,* 
and to have retained his appointment altogether about 
five years, until Philip was assassinated in the year 386 
B.C., and Alexander became King of Macedonia. 

For a year after the death of Philip, Aristotle still 
remained, residing either at Pclla or at Stagcira; but 
of course no longer as preceptor to Alexander, whoso 
mind was now totally absorbad'by imperial business* 
and plans for the subjugation of all the peoples of the 
East, — while his own mind was meditating plans difTer- 
ent in kind, but no less vast, for the subjugation of all 
the various realms of knowledge. In 335 u.r. the 
preparations for Alexander's oriental campaigns wcro 
commenced in earnest, and Aristotle then again betook 
himself, after a twelve years' absence, to Athene. 
whither he returned with all the prestige which could 
be derived from the most marked indications of the 
favor of Alexander, who ordered a statue o: I; La :o 
be set up at Athens, and who is said also to have fur- 
nished him with ample funds for the prosecution of 
physical and zoological investigations. Atheuieus com- 
putes the total sum given to Aristotle in that v.iy 
at 800 talento (nearly £200,000); and, if this i;aa 
been the actual fact, it would have been, perhaps, 
the greatest instance on record of the "endowment 
of research.'* But we can only treat the statement as 



* Aristotle at this time obtained the permission of Philip to 
rebuild and resettle hiit native city, Sta^ira, which liad been 
■■eked and mined in the Olynthian war (849-847 B.C.). He col- 
lected the citisens, who bad been scattered abroad, invited 
new oomen, and made laws for the commviTiVV} . Va m«ECk«rs ^^> 
ibem mnrkm an annual (eativtl icaa alVeT^ax^ ^^n^^^^^ik 
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at best mere hearsay. We know how amounts of this 
kind are invariably exaggerated; and, indeed, the whole 
story may have arisen from the imagination of later 
Greek writers dwelling on the relationship betweeif the 
philosopher and the king. The same may be said of 
Pliny's assertion, that "thousands of men" in Alexan- 
der's army were put at the orders of Aristotle for the 
purposes of scientific inquiry and collection. Had this 
l>een true, Aristotle, though far from being able to make 
the use which now would be made of such an oppor- 
tunity, would have been in a position which many a 
biologist of the present day might envy. Even dis- 
counting all such statements as uncertain and question- 
able, we must still admit that Aristotle, in his fiftieth^ 
year, was enabled, under the most favorable auspices, 
to commence building up the great fabric of philosophy 
and science for which he had been, all his life long, 
making the plans and gathering the materials. 

Aristotle, on his return, found Speusippus dead, and 
Xenocrates installed as leader of the Platonic school 
of Philosophy, which wa\s held, as we have said, in the 
groves of Academe, on the west of the city of Athens. 
He immediately opened a rival school on the eastern 
side, in the grounds attached to the Temple of the 
Lyceian Apollo. From his using the covered walks 
(peripatoi) in these grounds for lecturing to, and inter- 
course with, his pupils, the name of ** Peripatetics" 
came to be given to his scholars, and to the Aristotelian 

^i sect in general. His Object being research, and the 
bringing into methodized form the results of investiga- 
tions,— -it may be asked why he should have opened a 
school 1 Partly, this was necessitated by a regard for 
/fjs own reputation and fame,— it was a meOiod ol 

publication suitable before the days of printvikg, KxA 
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iXso in many ways it could be made to further his 
Views. Teaching a philosophical school was a very 
different thing from teaching the rudiments. It was 
more like the work of a Qerman professor, who often 
does not condescend to impart anything to his class 
except his own latest discoveries. The very practice of 
imparting to an auditory reasoned-out conclusions is a 
stimulus to their production, and at the same time a 
test of their correctness. Thus, Aristotle, in his writ- 
ings, frequently uses the term "teaching'* merely to 
indicate '* demonstration;" and as there is reason to 
belieye that all his great works were written at this 
time, we may conceive, with great likelihood, that all 
the "demonstrations" they contain had at one time 
the form of "teachings" — that is to say, that they 
went through the process of being read to his school. 
But there was another special way in which Aristotle 
was able not only to benefit his scholars, but also to 
make use of them as subordinate laborers in his work. 
Wc must remember what he was aiming at: it was to 
produce what we should call an encyclopedia of all the 
sciences. Such a book, nowadays, is done by many 
different hands, and the different articles in it do not - 
aim at l)elng original, but at compiling the latest re- 
sults of the best authorities in each department. But 
Aristotle sought to construct an encyclopedia with his 
own hand, in which each science should appear brand- 
new, originally created or quite rcconsvructcd by him- 
self. He began from the ver}' becalming, and framed 
his own philosophical or scientifis; nomenclature; he 
traced out the laws on which human reasoning pro- 
ceeds, and was the first to reduce xhese to science^ «ji<l 
to produce a Logic. He ^wrole tti.Qn **l^fc\».^'^^t^r 
''EOdcB," "Politict.'* •*Rhetoi\C wid^^'^ViAKsX^V^^ 
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etry/* and while these were still on the stocks, he was en- 
gaged in founding, ^n ihe largest scale, the physical and 
natural sciences, especially natural philosophy, physi- 
ology under various aspects (such as hbtology and 
anatomy, embryology, psychology, the philosophy of 
the senses, etc.). and, above all, natural history. Much 
of this work, especially its more abstract part, was the 
slowly-ripened fruit of his entire previous life. But. 
though he had great stores ready that only required to 
be arranged and put forth, he never ceased pushing out 
inquiries in all directions, and collecting fresh materials. 
He had quite tlie Baconian zeal for experientUi tabulaia, 
for lists and memoranda of all kinds of facts, historical, 
political, psychological, or naturalistic. He loved to 
note problems to be solved and difficulties to be an- 
swered. Thus a boundless field of subordinate labor 
was opened, in which his pupils might be employed. 
The absence of any eftort after artistic beauty in hit 
writings made it easier to incorporate here and there the 
contributions of his apprentices. And his works, as we 
have them, exhibit some traces of co-operative work. 
The Peripatetic school, after his death, followed the 
direction which Aristotle had given them, and wer« 
noted for their monographs on small particular points. 
Aristotle was not a citizen of Athens, but only a 
" metic," or foreign resident, so he took no part in pub- 
lic aflairs. His whole time during the thirteen years of 
his second residence in the city— a period coeval with 
I the astonishing career of Alexander in the East — must 
Jfar^ff been devoted to Jabors within his school, espeoially 
ya conaectioa with the composition ol luft ^otta^ \ 

^om t/,e enthusiastic passages in which he apeato ol \ 

'JbJ^fh ^^ ^^ philosopher, we may concai^e hcrw > 

^^^'^^eges of this period— M cmVmtadieX •» 
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intenselj active — were appreciated by him. Bui few 
traditions bearing upon this part of his life liave been 
handed down. These chiefly point to his relations 
with Alexander, with whom, as well as with Antipater, 
who was acting as viceroy in Macedonia, he is repre- 
sented as having maintained a friendly correspondence. 
Cassander, the son of Antipater, appears to have at- 
tended his school. As time went on, the character of 
Alexander became corrupted * by unchecked success, 
Asiatic influences, and the all but universal servility 
which he encountered. His mind became alienated 
from those Greek citizens around him who showed any 
independence of spirit. He quarreled with Antipatcr. 
who was faithfully acting for him at lionic. On u 
frivolous charge he cruelly put to death Callisthenes, a 
young orator whom, on the recommendation of Aristo- 
tle, he had taken in his retinue. On this and other oc- 
casions ho is said to have broken out into bitter expres- 
•ions against ** the sophistries" of Aristotle— that is to 
•ay, his free and reasonable political principles. The 
East, conquered physically by Alexander, had con. 
quered and changed the mind of its conqueror. And 
he had now fallen quite out of sympathy with his 
ancient preceptor and friend. But the Athenians seem 
to have been unconscious of any such change. Aristo- 
tie had come to Athens as the avowed favorite and pro- 
UgS of Alexander, and that, too, at a moment when 
Alexander (335 B.C.), by sacking the city of Thebes, and 
by compelling Athens with the threat of a similar fate 
to exile some of her anti-Macedonian stateauvcn^ U^d. 
inade himself the object ot auWeik dteaA ^\A cics^^xx. ^^- 
Ilks to the majority of the ikXYieii\«XL cvCoiSi:^. -tjwoifc 
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portion of this feeling was doubtless reflected upon 
Aristotle, but during the life of Alexander any mani* 
festation of it was checked, the affairs of Athens being 
administered for the time by the " I^Iacedonian '* party. 
Of this party Aristotle was naturally regarded as a 
pronounced adherent, and he came even to be identified 
with those arbitrary and tyrannical acts of Alexander 
which must in reality have been most repugnant to him. 
This was especially the case in 824 b.c., when Alexander 
thought fit to insult the Hellenic cities, by sending a 
proclamation to be read by a herald at the Olympic 
Games, ordering them to recall all citizens who were 
under sentence of banishment, and threatening with in- 
stant invasion any city which should hesitate to obey 
this command. The officer charged with bearing this 
offensive proclamation, so galling to the self-respect of 
the Grecian communities, turned out to be none other 
than Nicanor of Stageira, son of Proxenus the guardian 
of Aristotle, and now the ward and destined}K>n-in-law 
of Aristotle himself. This unfortunate circumstanoo 
could not fail to draw upon the philosopher, without 
any fault of his own, the animosity of the Athenian 
people. In the summer of the next year (3^3 B.c.), the 
eyes of all Greece were still anxiously fixed upon the 
movements of Alexander, when of a sudden the start- 
ling news thrilled through every city that the life of the 
great conqueror had been cut short by a violent fever at 
Babylon. The news caused a sensation throughout the 
states of Greece analogous to what would have been 
felt throughout Europe had Napoleon been suddenly 
cut off, say in the year 1810. 

By the death of Alexander the position of Aristotle 

.9/ AtbeDs WM profoundly affected. T'u^ antl-Maoe- 

(lon/snpaHyat once, tor the moment, regained vo^«t\ 
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th« statesmen who had hitherto protected him were 
forced to flj from the city, and the spirit of reaction 
included him also in its attacks. It now became clear 
that Aristotle had a host of enemies in Athens. There 
were three classes of persons from whom especially 
these hostile ranks would naturally be recruited: 1st, 
The numerous friends of the orator Isocrates, with 
whom Arbtotle in earlier life had put himself in com- 
petition; 2d, The Platonists, who resented Aristotle's 
divergence from their master and his polemic against 
certain points of the Platonic system; 3d, The anti- 
Macedonian party, who indiscriminately visited on 
Aristotle the political acts of Alexander. Feelings 
that had been long repressed and kept concealed, while 
Aristotle was strong in political support, were now 
licensed by the changed circumstances to come forth 
into act. His enemies seized on the moment to do 
him a mischief. An indictment, charging him witii 
"impiety," wos drawn up by Eurymedon, the chief 
priest of the Elcusiniau Ceres, aided by a son of 
Ephorus, the historian, who had been one of the pupils 
of Isocrates. Matter for this accusation was obtained 
partly from Aristotle's poem written in honor of 
Hermeias, and which equaled him to the demi-gods, 
partly from the fact that Aristotle had placed a statue 
of Hermeias in the temple at Delphi, partly also from 
some passages in his published writings wliich were 
pointed to as inconsistent with the national religion. 
A philosopher's view must necessarily differ from the 
popular view of the topics of religion. Tet in his ex- 
tant works Aristotle is always tender and reverent in 
dealing with popular beliefs; indeed, in modem times, 
these works have been regarded aa aXAiVwcVL ^l t»i^^- 
M§tiad feeling. The whole chaise, \1 \a)i.eTi ^t^Nxa xk^^ 
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merits, must be considered utterly frivolous; yet those 
who would have to try the case— a large jury taken 
from the general mass of the citizens— could not be 
depended on for discrimination in such a question. 
They would be too subject to the currents of envy, 
political, personal, and anti-philosophical, setting in 
from various quarters; they would be too readily im- 
bued with the odium theologieum. Nothing but a very 
general popularity would have been an effectual pro* 
tection at such a moment, and this it is not likely that 
Aristotle ever possessed in Athens. While capable of 
devoted and generous friendship, he may easily have 
been cold and reserved towards general society. He 
was absorbed in study, and probably lived confined 
within the narrow scientific circle of his own school. 
He may even have exhibited some of those proud char- 
acteristics which he attributes in his "Ethics" to the" 
'' greatsouled*' man, "who claims great things for him- 
self because he is worthy of them," and " who cannot 
bear to associate with any one except a friend." How- 
ever this may have been, he was probably right on the 
present occasion to decline submitting his life and opin. 
ions to the judgment of the populace of Athens. He 
availed himself of the law which gave to any accused 
person the option of quitting the city before the day of 
trial, and he retired to Chalcis in Euboea, "in order," 
as he is reported to have said, "that the Athenians 
might not have another opportunity of sinning against 
philosophy, as they had already done once in the per- 
sou of Socrates, " 

CJmlcjs was the original home of the wiceifcrf ol 
tt^^^^h^' ^^^ ^^ ^PP^^" to have had some pxovetVj 
frn^L u -^^ ^^ ^^P^cially a safe place ol telu^a Iot 
' ^"^S occupied at this time by a liaiwAoTito. 
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garrisoD. He probably intended only to make a short 
sojourn there, till circumstances should be changed. 
He must have fully foreseen that in a short space of 
time the ^lacedonian arms would prevail, and restore 
at Athens the government which had hitherto protected 
hun. He left his school and library iu charge of Thco- 
phrastus, doubtless looking forward to a speedy return 
to them and to the resumption of those labors which 
had already consummated so much. And all this 
would have happened but that, within a year's time, in 
^ 822 B.C., he was seized with illness, aud died somewhat 
suddenly at Chalcis, in the sixty-third year of his age. 
The story that he had taken poison may be dismissed as 
fabulous. A more trustworthy account speaks of his 
having suffered from impaired digestion, the natural 
result of his habiU of application, and this may very 
likely have been the cause of his death. 

The will of Aristotle, or what professes to be such, 
has been preserved amongst a heap of very questionable 
traditions, by Diogenes Laertius. If not genuine it is 
cleverly invented, and is the work of a romancer who 
wished to credit the Stagirite with evidences of a gen- 
erous and just disposition. The propcn> to be d isposed 
of seems considerable, analogous ]ierli:.ps to an estate 
of £50,000 in the present day. The chief beneficiary 
under the will is Nicanor (before* mentioned), whom 
Aristotle appoints to marry Pythias— his daughter by 
the niece of Hermeias — so soon as she shall be of mar- 
riageable age. Aristotle's first wife had died, and he ^ 
had subsequently married Herpyllis of Stageira, who 
became the mother of h\& 60ii ^\coxBA^d\>^%. ^V^ ^^ 
places .\ic6machu8 undeT l\ifi c«t^ ^i ^vsmslW^ ^^^ 
"^ea iiberal provision tot He^Tp3\V\%,^^tf>^»^^^^^'f^ 
io terma of affection and gra\iv«Ae, ^^w^ ^^ ^ 
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kjsayes are thought of, and are to be presented with 
money and set at liberty; all the young slaves are to be 
freed, "if thuy deserve it," as soon as they are grown 
up. Nicanor is charged to transfer the bones of Aris- 
totle's first wife Pythias to his own place of interment, 
to provide and dedicate suitable busts of various mem- 
bers of Aristotle's family, and to fulfill a vow formerly 
made by himself of four marble figures of animals to 
Zeus the Preserver and Athene the Preserver. This 
last clause throws suspicion on the genuineness of the 
document, for it looks like a mere imitation of the 
dying injunction of Socrates: "We owe a cock to 
^sculapius; pay the debt and do not fail." Other 
points also suggest doubt: for instance, Antipater is 
named as chief executor, and this detail has the appear- 
ance of being the work of a forger availing himself of 
a well-known name; again, there is a difficulty about 
Pythias the daughter of Aristotle being too young for 
marriage at the time of her father's death — he had 
married her mother some twenty-three years previously, 
and had been subsequently married. The terms of the 
will wouki imply that Nicomachus was a mere child 
when his fatlicr died, which is inconsistent with other 
considerations. These and other points of criticism 
which might be urged do not absolutely prove the will 
te have been a forger>'; they only leave us in doubt 
about it. And, as has been said, even if regarded as a 
mere fabrication, it is still a tribute of antiquity to the 
virtue of Aristotle. 
On the other hand, this great name did not escape 

/ without incurring its full share of carping and detrac- 

tation. And the gossip- mongers of the later Roman em- 

p}re, JncJudin^ Fathers of the Church, have handed on 

Muoe of the he&ra&y reports, smart 8aymg|& ot «<^\^5nsik- 
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matistSy and attacks of hostile schools of philosophy, 
which had been leveled against Aristotle. After all 
thej come to very little: — that he had small eyes, and 
thin legs, and a lispijg utterance; that he passed a 
wild and spendthrift youth; that he was showy and 
affected in his attire, and habitually luxurious in his 
table; that he chose to live at the Macedonian court 
for the sake of the flesh-pots to be obtained by so do- 
ing; and that he was ungrateful to Plato,— these make 
op the sum of the charges against him. Perhaps if we 
knew all the facts, we might find that a contradictory, 
or at all events a different, statement would be more 
correct under each of the several -heads. As it is, we 
may fairly deal with these imputations as we should 
with similar aspersions on the personal history of any 
great man, if they could neither be proved nor dis- 
proved, and set them aside as beneath consideration. 
We cannot expect to know more than the outline of 
Aristotle's life, but all we know gives us the impn>ssio„ 
of a life that, morally speaking, was singularly bono. 
able and blameless. And it was the life of one who 
by his intellectual achievements placed himself at the 
very head of ancient thought, and won the admirativ a 
and allegiance of many centuries. What those intel- 
lectual achievements were we have now ^ endeavor 
to set forth. 
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A OATALOOUB of the works of Aristotl* 3t& oeen 
handed down to us, which was made byth. orarlan 
otth9 great Library at AlexaikdA^ «^a(^\k\^^ ttt&^fi^ 
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B.O. — that is to say, a century after the death of the 
Philosopher— and which gives the titles of all the books, 
contained in the Library, which w^re attributed to the 
authorship of Arutotle. These titles amount to 146 
in number, but it is at first sight a most astonishing 
circumstance that they do not in the least answer to 
the writings whicli wo now possess under the name of 
the "works of Aristotle.'' All the books mentioned in 
the Alexandrian catalogue are now lost; only a few frag- 
ments of them have been preserved in the shape of ex- 
tracts and quotations from them made by other writers; 
but everything tends to show that they were quite a 
different set, and diiferent altogether in character, from 
the forty treatises which stand collectively on our book- 
shelves labeled " Aristotelis Opera.*' Under the circum- 
stances it would be natural to conjecture that so (com- 
paratively speaking) short a time after the death of 
Aristotle, the learned keepers of the Alexandrian Library 
must have known what he really wrote, and therefore 
that in losing the books mentioned in the Alexandrian 
catalogue we have lost the true works of Aristotle, as 
they existed 100 years after his death, and that what 
has come down to us under his name, be it what it 
may, cannot be the genuine article. Other facts, how- 
ever, and criticism of the whole question, show that 
this natural supposition is incorrect, and that some- 
thing like the contradictory of it is true. It is a curi- 
ous story, and needs some little explanation. 

The life of Aristotle after his boyhood fell, as we / 
have seen, into three broad divisions — namely, his// 
first residence at Athens, from his eighteenth to his / 
thirty-eighth year; his residence away from Athens, I 
at Atameus, Mitylene, Pella, and Stageira, from his I 
thhrtjr-ei^hth to his fiftieth year; and his second xesiW 
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dence at AthcnR, from his fiftieth to his sixty -third 
year. During tlic iirst period, after studying under 
Plato, he commenced authorship by writing dialogues, 
"Which appear to have been published' at the time. 
They differed from the Platonic dialogues in not being 
dramatic, but merely expository, like the dialogues 
of Bishop Berkeley, the principal role in each being 
assigned to Aristotle himself. They were somewhat 
rhetorical in style, and quite adapted for popular read- 
>^ ing. In them Aristotle attacked Plato's doctrine of 
yj. Ideas, and set forth views on philosophy, the chief 
good, the arts of government, moral virtue, and other 
topics. Then came the second period of his life, wheu 
he had definitely broken with the school of Plato, and 
was away from all the schools of Athens, enjoying much 
leisure and positions of dignity. In this period it in 
probable that he not only prosecuted his researches and 
^ J" independent speculations in many branches of thovight 
and science, but that he learned to know his own 
mission in the world, which was to stick to tiic matter 
of knowledge, abandoning all regard for the artistic 
adornment of truth. During this period we may 
believe that he thoroughly doveloped the individual 
character of his own mind in relation to philosophy 
80 that when he came back to Athens he had quite 
established his own peculiar style of writing, crabbed 
indeed and inelegant, but full of an exact phraseology 
which he had himself constructed, and on the whole 
not unsuited as a vehicle for the exposition of science. 
We are not able, however, to say for certain whethei 
in his second period he actually composed any works, 
though he must constantly have been compiling notes 
sod memoranda, to seTve e\V\iex ^ Wi^xbl^vs^^^ ^x^Qqi^ 
^n>UDd-p]aD8 for future txeaX\fie&. 'tVifi V>iiVt^ ^tv^ ^ 
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Aristotle's life was the rich fruit-time of his genius.— «^ ^— ^ 
We have already mcntioneil liow he set himself to the 
coDstnictioD of an entire encyclopedia of science and 
philosophy. What we possess as his works contain 
tiie unfinished, hut much advanced, working out of 
. that project. There is every reason to believe that the 
great bulk of this series of writings was composed by 
Aristotle during the last thirteen years of his life. He 
was doubtless assisted by his school, and he must have 
had many treatises on hand at one time, or rather he 
had thcni all in his head, and when anything caused 
him I) dro]) one for a time he could go on with an- 
other. Hardly any of the tre;itises are finished, still 
less is there any trace of careful revision and ** the last 
\ hand." It is certain that many of these w^orks were 
I never published during Aristotle's lifetime, and it 
' IS even a question whether any of them were so pub- 
• lishcd. 

When Aristotle died, all the MSS. of his later compo- > ^ ^ /tg 
j sit ions, together with the considerable library of other 
j men's writings which he had got together, were under 
^ charge of his chief disciple Thcophrastus at the school 
i in the Lyceum. After his decease, the Peripatetics ap- 
i pear to have worked to some extent at editing the un- 
' completed treatises, and at patching logetticr those 
' which existed as yet only in disjointed fragments. 
j But there does not seem to have been any mulliplica- 
; lion of copies, or what we should call ** publication." 
• On the death of Thcophrastus (which took place thirty- 2^? 
five 3'ears later l[lian that of Aristotle), tlie whole Peri- 
y^'-i/oz/csc/jool-IIbrary went by hia bequest to a iavonle 
T^^T'T^^^^^^''^' ^jr,^ ^^j^ ^j^ jj^^ j.^^jg ^^^^ ^^^^ 

^^oJtm''^^''^^^^^ ^'^^^ Scepsis, in the Troad. 
ooff them were the 3/88. , many ot ti^em 
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unique, of Aristotle's most important works, wbicl 
were thus removed from Europe. Not only was tbi 
the case, but a few j-cars later the kings of Pcrgamu 
began seizing the books of private individuals in ordo 
to fill their own ro^'al library, and the family of Xc 
leus, afraid of losing the treasures thoy possesscd- 
wblcb, however, they could little appreciate — bidawaj 
the Peripatetic rolls and the precious MSS. of Ari^totl 
in a subterranean vault, where they remained for ITi 
years forgotten by the world. At the end of thjil inlei 
val, thedynastj* of the kings of Pergamus having passes 
away, the books were brought out of their hidir.g-plac 
and sold to one Apellicon, a wealthy Prripaietic am 
book-collector, who resided at Athens. They were sai< 
to have been by this time a good deal damaged b; 
worms and damp; yet still it was a great thing that 
after 187 years' absence, the best productions of Aristotl 
should 1x5 restored, about 100 n.c, to the West. 

The termination of this " strange eventful history' 

was that in 86 B.C. Athens was taken by Sylla, and th< 

library of Apellicon was seized and brought to Homo 

where it was placed under the custody of a librarian 

and several literary Greeks, resident in Rome, had ac 

cess to it. Tyrannion, the learned friend of Cicero, go 

permission to arrange the 3ISS., and Andronicus o 

Khodcs, applying himself with earnestness to the tasl 

of obtaining a correct text and furnishing a compleu 

edition of the philosophical works of Aristotle, ar 

ranged the difterent treatises and scattered fragments 

under their proper heads, and getting numerous tran 

scripts made, gave pubWcW^' Vo tk^^Kii^T^'^ ^^^^^^^nssm 

of Aristotle. There sccm^ lo\ift ^wA \^'^s^v^^«^\s^c 

iog that '• Our Ariatolte;* i» GxoVe ^\%>X.^^^ ^-^^^^ 

«^ction to the ArkloAe ol V\xe KXe.^^^^'^^^^'^' 
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none other than this recerafon of Andronicus. And 
this being the case, wo may well reflect how great was 
the risk which these works incurred of being consigned 
to perpetual oblivion. A few more years in the cellar 
at Scepsis, or any one of a hundred other accidents which 
might have prevented these writings from getting into 
the appreciative and competent hands of Tyrannion and 
Amlrouicus, would in all probability have made them as 
if they had never been. And thus that which was actual 
ly the cliief intellectual food of men in the middle ages 
would have l>ecn withheld. Whether for better or 
worse, men's thoughts would have had a different exer- 
cise and taken a dilTcroiit direction. Much of ecclesias- 
tical history would have l)een changed. And many of 
the modes in which we habitually think and speak at 
the present day would have been different from what 
they are. 

But we must return to the Alexandrian catalogue. If 
the 3ISS. of all Aristotle's most important works were 
carried off in the year 2S7 B.c. , to be buried in Asia Elinor 
for a century and a Iialf, what means this list of 146 "^ 
books bearing the name of Aristotle, which in 220 B.c. 

; were stored up in the Alexandrian Library? Were 
these also all really written b}' Aristotle? Was he so 
voluminous a composer as this would imply, as well 
as a profound thinker and an original explorer of 
nature in many departments? Or were the books sup- 
plied to the Alexandrian collection, as the works of Ar- 
istotle, mere forgeries, got up for the market, to supply 

' the place of the genuine writings, which for the time 
had been lost to the world? The only answer that can 

• be given to these cxuestions must bo a conjectural one, and 
probabhlty seems to dictate an answer lying bclN^eexv. 

^/fe iTf'o extreme hfpothcses. Several of tbe name* tt-v 
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pearing in the catalogue remind us of the titles of Plato's 
dialogues, — for instance **Nerinthus,** "Gryllus; or, 
On Rhetoric," ** Sophist," **Mcnexcnus," ''Sympo- 
sium," "The Lover," "Alexander; or, On Colonies,'* 
etc. And the natural supposition is that these books, 
or some of them, ^vere none other than these curly dia- 
logues which Aristotle composed during his Urst resi- 
dence in Athens. Strabo says distinctly W-.m when, by 
the bequest of Theophrastus, the Aristotelian MSS. were 
taken away, the Peripatetic school had none of his 
works left except a few of the more popular ones. His 
dialogues had been ]>ublislicd, and were avaiiul)lc, and 
no doubt copies of them formed the nucleus of the 
books professing to be his in the Alexandrian Library. 
Others of the collection may have been excerpts from 
his greater works which had been made by his scholars, 
and were so kept before the world when the entire 
works themselves were hidden in Asia Minor. 3Iany 
others were probably monographs and papers by mem- 
bers of the Peripatetic school, drawn up in Aristotle's 
manner, perhaps containing his ideas, and from a sort 
of reverential feeling attributed to him and inscribed 
with his name. The residue nmst have been forgeries 
pure and simple: imitations of his dialogues, and of 
such parts of his treatises as were known, All the 
books in the Alexandrian list, though they were numer- 
ous, appear to have l)een short, treating generally of 
isolated questions, and quite unlike the long methodical 
setting forth of entire sciences, such as we find in the 
writings of Aristotle that have come down to us. 

The " fate of Aristotle's works" is a romai ^«>i«ode 

in the history of literature. But wc must observe that 

what io the first place T«Ti^<iT%\ >\!^&Vm\i ^\ <2yx»«s^- 

itanoes possible was Uie wpvaidi^CK^ <A '^^c^^avq.^x^ i 
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When Aristotle died, Done of his scholars was worthy 
to succeed him and carry on his work. His school do 
not seem to have appreciated what was great and valu- 
able in his philosophy. They went oft either into rhe- 
torical sermonizing on moral questions, or else into 
isolated inquiries, the solution of problems, or the draw- 
ing up of *' papers" like tlioso read before the Royal 
Society. It was perhaps a feeling of contempt for the 
Peripatetic school which induced Theophrastus, a gen- 
eration after the death of Aristotle, to give away their 
whole library, inchiding the great works of their mas- 
ter, to a foreign student. But for their apathy those 
great works would never have been left in unique cop* 
ics, and ultimately exposed to such extreme peril. 
There must, however, have been a corresponding \ 

apathy in the external public, else curiosity would have 
demanded, and the love of science would have pre- 
served, the results of Aristotle's later years. But the 
reading world of the tliird century n.c. seems to have 
been quite content to be put off with that which was 
really un- Aristotelian, though it bore the name of Aris- 
totle — with immature, rhetorical dialogues, the work of 
his youth, or spurious imitations of that work, with ex- 
cerpts, epitomes, "papers," and the sweepings of the 
Peripatetic school. 

We may take Cicero, though living two centuries 
later, as a good specimen of the attitude towards Aris- 
totle of a cultivated man of literature, not devoid of a 
certain taste for philosophy, of those times. Cicero 
often mentions, praises, and quotes Aristotle, but it is 
not, **aur Aristotle," but the Aristotle of Alexandria, 
the writer of dialogues. Several passages of these dia- 
)oguea have been translated and preserved by Cicero, 
who extols the "golden flow of their Wr>ml^;' Mtot^ 
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terms which are as far as possible from being applicab: . 
to the harsh, compressed, and difUcult style of Aris- 
totle's scientific treatises. The latter were, indeed, too 
difficult and too repulsive for Cicero, as is plain from 
the story which he himself relates: Cicero had in his 
Tusculan villa some of the works of Aristotle, as we at 
present possess them, probably copies of the recension 
of Andronicus; when asked by his friend Trebatius 
what the " Topics" of Aristotle were about, he advised 
him "for his own interest** to study the book io: him- 
self, or else to consult a certain learned rhecorician. 
Trebatius, however, was repelled by the obscurity of 
the writing, and the rhetorician, when consulted, con- 
fessed his total ignorance of Aristotle. Cicero thinks 
this no wonder, since even the philosophers know 
hardly anything about him, though they '* ought to 
have been attracted by the incredible fiow and sweet- 
ness of tlic diction." He then proceeds to give Treba- 
tius a summary of the first few pages of the " Topics" 
of Aristotle, which he had apparently read up for the oc- 
casion. From facts like this, it may be concluded thai 
in the two last centuries before the Christian era, it was 
only the lighter and less valuable compositions of Aris- 
totle that were generally known and admired. His 
more serious and really valuable contributions to 
thought and knowledge were left out of sight, ignored, 
and forgotten. For the moment it seemed as if the 
favorite dictum of Lord Bacon had come to pass—that 
"Time, like a river, bringing down to us things which 
are lighter and more inflated, lets what is more weif ^ty 
and solid sink." But the result of that concatenatic \ 
of accidents which we Vvave ixwx^Xft^^^^ ^iRicx^<^^^ " 
to nverse this sentence; w> \\iivV xko^d W Toa?3^ifc ^s^^"^ 
AJi the lighter part oiiLT\a\oV\^'^^^^>«^'^^^^^*^^^ 
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away by the stream of Time, while only that which was 
weighty and solid has been suffered to remain in exist- 
ence. Owing to the wealth of the Roman empire, it 
is likely that numerous copies were made of the entire 
w*orks of Aristotle, as edited by Andronicus — both for 
public libraries and for individuals. This gave him a 
better chance of survival in a collective form during 
the wreck and destruction of the barbarian invasions; 
and afterwards he was early taken into the protection 
of the Church. The dialogues, in the meantime, and 
other shorter productions, which had figured in the 
Alexandrian catalogue, had no coherence with each 
other, and thus were not reproduced by the copyists 
and librarians, as a whole. Again, they did not attract, 
as the greater works of Aristotle did, the attention of 
succcr^sivc sclioliasts and commentators. In short, they 
fell into the neglect v/hich, comparatively speaking, 
they deserved, and disappeared, all but a few scattered 
quotations. But now we can thank the Providence of 
liistory that we possess a large portion of the best of 
all that Aristotle thought and wrote. We possess it, 
indeed, incomplete as he left it, and not only so, but 
also edited and re- edited, transposed occasionally, inter- 
polated, and eked out, by the earlier Peripatetics, by 
Andronicus, and perhaps by subsequent hands. Yet 
still the individuality of the Stagirite shines out 
through the greater part of these remains, and in study- 
ing them we feel that we are brought into contact with 
his mind. 

yy t/je supposition be correct that what we now poft* 
^ Js substantially the edition of Andronicuft. Vl \% 
^ ^o'sj"" ^'^f ^'"^^^ ^^^ ^'^ ^'d not mean t\ua to \io 
^^-*^ oT!i^"^ "^o^Plete edition o( tUccoWccV 
^riatotle. " else u^ would liave \nc\uAed 
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in it the dialogues tliat Cicero quotes, the hymn in 
honor of Ilermcias, and we know not what beside. 
His object appears to liave been to give to the world 
tlie philosophy of Aristotle, hitherto virtually unknown, 
as he found it in the documents contained ir. the 
library of Apellicon. He dealt, it must be remem- 
bered, not only witli that collection of rolls wliich had 
been buried in the Troad, but also with all the books 
which had been got together by a wealthy bibliophilist. 
The edition of Andronicus, if it corrcj^ponds with ours, 
contained a body of Aristotelian science and all Aris- 
totle's greatest works; but on the one hand it excluded 
his less important writings, and on the other hand it 
admitted works which Aristotle certainly never wrote, 
though they are full of his ideas. Andronicus may 
have doubted as to tlie authorship of these treatises, 
which modern criticism pronounces to be by later Peri 
piitetic hands;* or he may have thought that they 
represented or explained Aristotle, and might advan- 
tageously be prcseved as part of his system. However 
it came about, we find included within the Aristoteliun 
canon a treatise** On the Universe," neatly epitomizing 
his views, but quite later than his time; one **0n the 
Motion of Animals " of which the same may be said ; 
two treatises on morals, the '* Eudemian Ethics" and the 
*' Great Ethics," which are mere paraphrases of the 
".Ethics" of Aristotle; a large book of ** Problems," 
with their solutions, evidently of mixed authorship: a 
set of "Opu8cula,"or minor works, which belong to the 
class of Peripatetic monographs — e.g. "On Colors/' 
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•* Ou Invisible Lines." *' Strange Stories/* ** Pbysiogoo- 
mics," etc. ; a treatise on " Rlietoric/' quite dilTerent in 
principle, from that of Aristotle's, and only suggested 
to be his by a fictitious dedication to Alexander, which 
has l)ecn stuck on to it. One or two other suspicious 
books might be mentioned, but even if everythmg wero 
deducted against which the most skeptical criticism can 
make objection, less than one-fourth would be taken away 
from the entire mass which is in use to l)e labeled " Ar- 
istotle." The whole works in Bekker*s octavo edition 
fill 3786 pages, and out of these the books, about whoso 
genuineness any question has been raised, occupy only 
925 pages. A solid residue remains, which may now be 
briefly characterized, merely in regard to its external 
form, a few remarks being added as to the chronological 
order in which it seems probable that Aristotle com- 
posed the various parts. 

The remains of Aristotle come before us as a torso 
— an incomplete and somewhat mutilated group from 
antiquity. Yet they constitute a whole, and the differ- 
ent treatises have an organic connection with each other. 
On the one hand, these works constitute an encycloptc* 
dia, for they contain a resume and reconstruction of the 
sciences so far as was possible in the fourth century b.c. 
But on the other hand, they arc more than an encydo- 
pccdia, because they are a philosophy, in which the 
universe is explained from the point of view and 
according to the system of one individual thinker. In 
them thought and knowledge are mapped out in broad 

;^ and lucid outlines, with the details sometimes very 
'; fully worked in, sometimes barely indicated and left to 

/ ^ supplied by subsequent workers. The key to their 
arraoffcmeot is to he sought from Anstotle himself. 

-^^vw /y/ra tvo Jearn that acienct Is divided into Ptw^- 
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I cal. Constructive, and Theoretical. Practiciil science 
I deals with man and human action, and this branch is 
j copiously developed by Aristotle in his "Ethics" and 
< "Politics.** Constructive science treats of art and the 
1 laws by which it is to be governed. Towards this 
branch Aristotle has made but a brief, thougli vuhiablc. 
contribution, in his unfinished or mutilated treatise 
*' On Poetry." Theoretical science has three great sub- 
divisions. Physics, Mathematics, and Theology, other- 
wise called First Philosophy or Metaphysics. For tlic 
section of Mathematics nothing appears done in these 
remains. Aristotle speaks often of [Mathematics as a 
great and interesting science, capable of affording high 
mental delight; but he seems to have regarded it as 
something tolerably finished and settled in his own 
time, and therefore less requiring his attention than 
other departments. Had his life been prolonged to 
the age attained by Plato or Alexander von Humboldt, 
be might possibly have undertaken the setting forth of 
the philosophy of Mathematics. Physics, on the other 
hand — that is to say, the Physical and Natural Sciences 
—occupy 1447 pages, or fully one half, of the writings 
which are undoubtedly Aristotle's. In his physical 
treatises one mind may be seen grappling, at first hand, 
with the provinces of almost all the different ** Sec- 
tions " of the British Association. Natural Philosophy. 
Astronomy, Physiology, and Natural History are all 
marvelously founded in these treatises, by masterly 
analysis and classification of existing knowledge on the 
different subjects, and by the arrangement of facts, or 
supposed facts, under leading scientific ideas. Twelve 
books on Metaphysics occupy about one tenth of the 
genvdne remains ot Axi&U>\\e. TVi<^^ Vy^%vx^ %^nv- 
OHsijr imtched together oul ol Wife toJS°^«ii\A ^V v^^ ^^ 
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three unfiniBhcd treatises. How far this was done by 
the earlier Peripatetics, and how far by Andronicus, 
\ve cannot tell. But we here possess probably some of 
Aristotle's latest thoughts. And the name '* Meta- 
physics," or ** the things which follow after ** Physics/* 
■was given to these books when they were put together, 
after Aristotle's death, to indicate both chronological se- 
quence in the order of composition, and also that the sub- 
ject treated of lay beyond and above all physical inquiry. 

In briefly grouping out the works of Aristotle, we 
have hitherto omitted to mention a class of writings, 
very important, and amounting to one seventh of the 
whole mass, and yet which do not belong to either 
Practical, Constructive, or Theoretic science, — which 
arc not part of Philosophy, but treat of the method of 
thought and the laws of reasoning, and which thus 
constitute the instrument or "organ" of Philosophy — 
that is to say, the logical writings, which were collect- 
ively named by the Peripatetic school "the Organon" 
or instrument. These books stand first in modern 
editions of Aristotle, and, speaking generally, they ap- 
pear to have been written Urst of all his extant works. 

The chronological sequence of composition among 
Aristotle's treatises is determined by critics, conjectu- 
rally and approximately, entirely on internal evidence. 
There are frequent references from one treatise to 
another, but these cannot always be relied on. Often 
they are mere interpolations, not having been made by 
the original writer, but stuck in by the meddlesomeness 
of some editor or copyist; in other cases they are 
genuine, and indicate truly the order of composition. 
Another piece of evidence, more strictly internal and 
jaojv to be depended on, is the greater or less develop* 
^ea^ of doctrine conUuDed in the differenl 'wotki 
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respectively. Aristotle in the earlier, and still more in 
tlie second period of bis life, bad doubtless made great 
preparation for the writing of all bis great works. 
Still, as be successively took up each subject and 
concentrated bis attention upon it, be did not fail to 
develop and pusb furtber bis previous tbougbt upon 
it. Tbus, for instance, tbc *' Rbetoric" is full of etbicail 
remarks and ctbical doctrine, but wben we come to 
read tbc '* Etbics" we find tbe same ctbicai questions 
repeated and treated witb fur greater deptb and pre- 
cision; and wo may reasonably conclude that tbo 
" Etbics" was tbc later- written treatise of tbc two. 

Following out indications of tbis kind, wc arrive at 
tbe conclusion tbat Aristotle first took in band tbc 
science of metbod, and tbat, of all bis extant works, 
tbe "Topics" (or Logic of Probability), were first 
written, all but tbe eigbtb book; next tbc "Analytics" 
(or Logic of Dcmonstrati(m) ; next the eighth book of 
the "Topics;" next Books L and II. of the *• Rhetoric * 
)» (which has to do witb the setting forth of truth); and 

then tbe " Sophistical 1^'futatious'* (or treatise on Fal* 
lacies), which belongs to logic, yet still b;is a connection 
with tbe art of rhetoric. After thus f'lr treating of the 
metbod of knowledge and expression. Ariiiitotle appears 
to have gone on to treat of tbe matter of knowledge, 

j j and to have commenced with the practical sciences. 

I First he wrote bis • • Ethics, " though these were not quite 

I . finished, and af terwanls bis ** Politics." and then be was 

led on to take up constructive science, and to write bis 

i : small work "On Poetry," after which be reverted to 

his " Rhetoric," which was a cognate subject and added 

! a third book to that treatise. He now procceaed^ tUoxi^ 

! leaving much that was \iTifiTAi\i<&^ \s5^\\iW\\si,\ft SisNsek 

compo9lt\oxk of his greal »eT\c% ol vVv^AcsWx^^^ia^^^ '^^^ 
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first of these to 1)0 written was probaWy the "Pliysi. 
cal Discourse," which unfolded tlie general notions of 
natural philosopliy, and gave an account of what Aris- 
totle conceived under the terms ** Nature," "Motion," 
•• Time," " Space," " Causation," and the like. After 
these prolegomena to physics, he went on to treat of 
the universe in orderly sequence, beginning with the 
ilivincst part, the circumference of the whole, or outer 
heaven, which, according to his views, bounded the 
world. ^x?ing composed of ether, a substance distinct 
from that of the four elements. This region was the 
sphere of the stars; and below it, in the Aristotelian 
system, was the planetary sphere, with the seven planets 
(the sun and moon being reckoned among the number) 
moving in it. Both stars and planets he seems to have 
rci^'arded as conscious, happy lieings, moving in fixed 
orbits, and inhabiting regions free from all change and , 

chance; and these regions formed the subject of his 
treatise ** On the Heavens." Next to this he is thought * 
to have composed his work ** On Genenition and Cor- 
ruption." in order to expound those principles of physi- 
cal change (dependent on the hot, the cold, the wet, 
and the dry), which in the higher parts of the universe 
had no existence. This treatise formed the transition 
to the sublunary sphere, immediately round the earth, 
in which the meteors and comets moved, and which was 
characterized by incessant change, and by the passing 
of things into and out of existence, and which became 
the subject of his next treatise— the ** ^leteorologics." 
The last book of this work brings us down to the earth 
//s^/C and infleed beneath its surface, for It diacussea, 
'^^J'^^^ffs tLeor}% the formation of rocks and meUOa. 

«ivajr of pbysiological treaUses, tlie tm\ 
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written of wliioli mny very likely have l)een that " On 
the Parts of Animals, " as containing general principles of 
anatomy and physiology. Next it seems probable thai 
the work " On the SouV* was produced, which was n 
physiological account of the vital principle as manifested 
in plants, animals, and men. A set of Appendices, as 
we should now call them, on various functions con- 
nected with life in general, such as sensation, memory, 
sleep, dreaming, longevity, death, etc.. were added by 
Aristotle to his work ** On the Soul." Afterwards, the 
ten books of "Researches on Animals,** and the live 
books **0n the Generation of Animals," together witli 
the minor treatise ** On the Progression of Animais." 
and with a collection of "Problems** which Aristotle 
probably kept by him, and added to from time to time. 
made up the series of his physical and physiological 
writings, so far ns he lived to complete them. Treatises 
"On the Physiology of Plants,*' innd "On Health and 
Disease,** had been promised by him, but were never 
achieved. Simultaneously with some of the works now 
mentioned, but in idea last of his writings, and intendc<t 
to be the crown of them all, the " Metaphysics** were 
probably in course of composition when the death </ 
Aristotle occurred. 

It has been generally fancied that Aristotle was a 

very voluminous w^riter, and Diogenes Laerlius, ^u 

transcribing the "Alexandrian Catalogue,'* remarks of 

him that "he wrote exceedingly many books." VTe, 

however, have no reason for joining in this opinion. 

His genuine works that have come down to us^ fill 

altogether less than ^WW ^ti^w^, wi^ N\vv& ^sxwsss^^ "^ 

mere point of quanWly \ft noX Wi^>\Axv^ \i\snc?»s^ «^ 

prfsfiigp. Even \( these ^oxV» ^«te ^c$«vv«s»^- 

tuppo^ them for Uke mo?> xwxv ViV^^'^^Q^^' 
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the last thirteen years of hin life, still, so far as quantity 
alone is concerned, that docs not imply more than the 
exercise of a persistent industry. Many another man 
l>csides Aristotle has written as much as 200 pages a 
year for thirteen years successively. Nor is it necessary 
to credit Aristotle with any great bulk of writings be- 
yond what we possess, The writings of his early life, 
the (lialo<;ues, sketches, memoranda, and first eHorts of 
his pliilosophic pen, which got to Alexandria, need nf)t 
be highly estimated, even as to miiss. They were 
probably eked out, jis wo have seen, by Peripatetic 
imitators, and were thus made to assume larger pro- 
portions. One important piece of Aristotle's labor has 
perished, namely, his "Collection of the Constitutions 
of Greek Cities.'* This would have been of the utmost 
interest as contributing to our knowledge of ancient 
history; but it was merely a compilation of facts, and 
probably would not have tilled more than 400 or 500 
pages. On the whole, it is not for voluminousness that 
Aristotle is to be wondered at. The marvel begins 
when we come to contemplate the solid and compressed 
contents of his writings, tlieir v:ist and various scope, 
and the amount of original thought given through 
them to the world. It would have been enough for 
any one man's lasting reputation to have created the 
science of Logic, as Aristotle did; but in addition to 
this he wrote as a specialist, a discoverer, and an organ 
izer, on at least a dozen other of the greatest subjects, 
and on each of them he was for many centuries accepted 
as the one authority. Such a position it is of course 
impossible for any modern to attain, but it was given 
to the powerful mind of Aristotle to attain it, owing to 
/^^ pccuViar circnmatauccs of his epoch, and to the 
<3»«/2«e orsucceedJn^r history. 
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THE •• ORG ANON" OF AUI8TOTLB. 

'•Organon," or "the iustniment," was, as wc have 
said, the name given by Aristotle's ancient editors to 
his collective works on Logic. And from this of course 
Bacon took the title of "Novum Organum," or "the 
new instrument,** for his own work, in which the prin< 
ciples and method of modern science were to be devel- 
oped. We (ind the *' Organon " of Aristotle, as it standti 
in our editions, to consist of six treatises, respective]}' 
entitled "Categories," "On Interpretation," First Series 
of Analytics," " Second Series of Analytics." ** Topics,' 
and " Fallacies " The two first of these are quite short, 
both togetlier tilling less than CO pages, but they hav€ 
been more read and commented on, especiar.y in the 
middle ai^es, than all the rest of Aristotle put together. 
Thousands of scholars, who considered thenlselve^ 
stanch Aristotelians, and as such fought the battle o1 
Nominalism against the Platonists, knew not a word ol 
Aristotle beyond these two treatises. And yet, unfor 
tunately, it is open to considerable doubt whether eithei 
of the two was actually written by Aristotle himself. 

During the first periods of his life, Aristotle hac 
gradually forged the chief doctrines of his philosophy, 
and a peculiar set of terms in which they wert: em 
bodied. When he cune to write continuously, in hi: 
third period, he often assumed these doctrines an( 
terms as already known, having doubtless given then 
considerable publicity in onil discourse, if not in essayi 
and short tre:itises which have now lieen lost. Am 
thus it frequently happens that we uveet v;vV.\\ v.^^^ 
und doctriues the tncaumg ol Ns\^ODk\^»Ji v^\a ^^c^^^ 
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by implication, as it is never explicitly stated. Tbis is 
the ciise witb Aristotle's celebrated doctrine of **tbc 
Categories," to which he rfi>eiitedly refers, without ever 
telling us clearly what position in his system it is meant 
to hold. Perhaps the simplest account of this doctrine 
is to say that it sprang from an analysis and clossi- 
tication, made by Aristotle, of the things which men 
speak of. *• Category," in Greek, meant "speaking 
of '* something. Now, when wc 8i>eak of anything, wo 
shall tind (so Aristotle implies) that we are either 
.•^peaking of "a sub*ta..cc" — as, for instance, of a parti- 
cular man; or else that we are asserting something to 
be ihe case about something else. And what we can 
assert about anything else must be either (1) some 
"quality" it possesses; (2) its ** quantity;" (3) some 
•'relation" in which it stands; (4) the *' place" of its 
existence; (5) the "time" of its existence; (6) its 
"action," or what it does; (7) its "passion," or what 
is done to it; (8) its "attitude;" or (9) its "habit" or 
dress, "Substance" and the above nine modes of 
speaking of it make up the list of the Ten Categories, as 
enumerated by Aristotle in his "Topics" (I. 9), and also 
in the little treatise which professes to treat es])ecially 
of this subject. 

A complete classification of the things which we can 
speak of must include everything that we can think of, 
and therefore all the world. But the " Ten Categories" 
of Aristotle cannot fail to strike us as a curious sum- 
mary of all things in heaven and earth. Attitude and 
Habit, or Dress, the 9lh and 10th " Categories," are 
^ exclusively haman that wo are surprised to find 

J^otn In troiJuced among gcnemoi far wider up\>\\caWoti. 

aC'^'^f!^^'^ ^^ ^^^^ ^he list is both redundaul w oto 
' '^ ^cacJem in aDother. They aay Oiat \\ iii 
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redundfint because the whole thing might be cut doxrn 
to two heads — Substance and Relation; and deficieni 
because to none of the "Categories" could mental states 
and feelings be appropriately assigncil. However, Aris- 
totle might perhaps have said that they came under 
Quality, Action, or Passion, as the case might be. In 
other parts of his works he gives enimierations of the 
•* Categories," naming 8, 6, or 4, instead of 10. In one 
place ("Met." VI. iv.) he names the first five ** Catego- 
ries/' with ** Motion*' added as a sixth. This lust would 
certainly, according to his view, include the various 
operations of the mind. On the whole, Aristotle does 
not appear to have laid much stress on his table, of 
*' Categories" as containing an exhaustive division of all 
things. Probably at first this table was the result of a 
study in language, made at a time when logical and 
even grammatical distinctions were in thoir infancy. 
Aristotle took the idea of a particular man— say Callias 
— and called tlii.s " Substance," and then tried how many 
different kinds of assertions could be made about him; 
and when he had reduced these io 9, he was perhaps 
pleased, because " Substance," and the 9 kinds of asser- 
tion made about it, made up 10 "Categories," and 10 
is a i)erfect number. He afterwards dropped this par- 
ticular number, and the " Categories" which had been 
brought in at the end of the list to eke it out. He 
seems always to have thought a classification of the ways 
in which we speak of things to be useful for obtain- 
ing clear notions. But he was far too sensible to apply 
his original table of " Ten Categories" as a Procrustean 
bed for measuring overytUin^ V\x U\<(^ \iVL\x^\^« ^ *^^- 
Mine time it must be cot\ltawAx\kt^ ..V^^j^fc^^^^^ 
ientljr tbought that lie d\OL so. ^ViviA^^^^ ^vs^V6>s 
noudj aocufied Um ot *• coMVtxxcXVa^ ^^ h^^xVw « 
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his 'Categories.*" But this arose very much from the 
fact that the first book of the *'Organon*' was read out 
of all proportion more than Aristotle*s great philosoph- 
ical treatises, and so it came about that the Aristotelian 
schoolmen attached an exaggerated importance to the 
table of which it treats, and their sins hare been im- 

. putcd to the Stagirite himself. 

The little book before us, which has exercised so 
much influence, might l)e described as a logical mono- 
graph on the characteristics of some of the " Catego- 
ries." After naming the ten, without any account of 
the manner in which they are arrived at, it discusses to a 
certain extent the first four only. Then some chapters 
arc appended, which may or may not have been origi- 
nally a separate paper, on the dilTercnt ways in which 
things are called " opposite," etc. There are two or 
throe hypotheses possible about the book entitled 
•' Categories." Either it was an early essay written by 
Aristotle himself, and preserved among his MSS. ; or 
it consists of notes from his school, made by some 
scholar during his lifetime; or else it is the work of 
some Peripatetic, drawn up after his death, when the 
making of such tracts had become a fashion. Style is 
not a sufilcient guide in such a question, because the 
Peripatetics closely imitated the manner of their master. 
The chief reason for thinking that this book cannot 
have been his is on account of the extreme nominalism 
of its doctrine. Aristotle in the " Metaphysics" (VI. 
vii. 4) asserts that the universal is the " first substance," 
while the individual has a secondary and derivative ex- 
istence; but it is asserted in the "Categories" that the 
individual is the first substance, and that if individuals 
were swept away UDiVersals would cease lo eii\fil. Ar- 

^f^tJe may bare said this in the early dtcya olYi^ wAs.^ 
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ODism A^inst Plato; if so, he seems to have reverted 
in maturer life to something nearer approachiDg, though 
distinguishable from, Plato's view. There are, how- 
ever, unphilosophical and un- Aristotelian thhigs in the 
book— as, for instance, the saying (''Cat." vii. 21) that 
*' if knowledge ceased to exist, the thing known might 
still remain.*' All this looks like the work of a clever 
but somewhat materialistic follower of the Peripatetic 
school. 

The book which we find standing second in the 
"Organon" is the little treatise *'0n Interpretation," 
or, as it might be called, *'0n Language as the Inter- 
preter of Thought." Its subject is that which in Logic 
is called the " proposition** — that is to say, it treats of 
sentences which afiirm or deny something. Modern 
Logic is divided into three parts, treating respectively 
of terms, propositions, and syllogisms; and it might for 
a moment be supposed that the three works, " Catego- 
ries,*' "On Interpretation," and *• Analytics," corre- 
spond to these three divisions. But this is only superfi- 
cially the case; for the "Categories" does not treat 
generally of simple terms, it only touches on some 
characteristics of the names of Substances, Qualities, 
Quantities, and Relations. And the book "On Inter- 
pretation" is not a prelude to the "Analytics;" it is a 
separate logical monograph on some of the character- 
istics of propositions, containing, at the same time, 
some remarks on words, as fit or unfit to become terms 
— on indefinite words, **syn-categorematic" words, 
etc. Tlie great merit of this little treatise is undeniable, 
especially when considered as containing matter which 
though now long accepted and perfectly trite, was in a 
great measure new in the time of Aristotle, and which 
leiTed towards the cleariTig u^ ^1 tcAXii ^ ^^xsSi^Q^ts:^ 
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All those clear statcmeDto about the nature of the prop- 
ositiou; on what is meant by " contrariety " and "con- 
tradiction;" on "modal propositions," or propositions 
in which the amount of certainty is expressed by the 
words "necessarily" or "probably;" and other points 
widch the reader will find in the second part of Whatc- 
]y*s "Logic," are taken almost verbatim from this 
treatise. There is one point of which Whately was 
especially fond — namely, that " truth" is the attribute of 
a proposition or assertion and of nothing else, except in 
a metaphorical way. This comes from the work before 
us, where it is laid down as the first characteristic of a 
proposition that it must be either true or false. A dis- 
tinction, however, is here drawn, for propositions ad- 
mit the idea of time. Now, it is the case with regard 
to propositions of past and present time — for instance, 
"it is raining," or "it rained yesterday" — that they 
must either be true or false; but with regard to future 
propositions this is not the case; for suppose we say 
"there will be a battle to-morrow between the Turks 
and Servians" — this may be probable or improbable, 
but it is neither true nor false. Obviously, there is no 
existing fact with which to compare such propositions, 
and thus to pronounce on their truth or falsehood. But 
it is argued here that if future propositions, or prophe- 
cies, could be pronounced to be certainly true, it would 
do away with human agency and free-will. This may 
seem hardly worth enunciating, but it was new at the 
time when this book was written. 

The writer, in considering "modal propositions," 
which assert things as necessary, probable, or possible, 
introduces some discussion on " possibility," and men- 
tions three heads of the possible. Ordinarily, things in 
/^/s world are /livt possible, and then become nealized. 
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or actual ; but there is another class of things which are 
always actual, and the possibility in them is only latent 
or implied — such are the *' first substances*' which have 
existed from all eternity; and thirdly, there is a class 
of things which always seem possible, and yet can 
never be realized— for instance, the greatest number or 

i • the least quantity, which, while we speak of them, no 

one can ever say that he has reached. In this passage 
we find ourselves rather in the region of Metaphysics 

1; 1 1 than of Logic, and it is remarkable that here tlie phrase 

*' first substances'* is used, not, as in the *' Categories,'* 
to denote ordinary individual existences on the earth, 
but as a term to denote the eternal, primeval substances 
which have never not been, such as, in Aristotle's view, 
were the stars, and sun, and planets. 

The treatise "On Interpretation" was evidently not 
written at the same time with the " Categories," or is by 
a different author, and on a different plane of thought. 
It is more philosophical and more Aristotelian ; it quotes 
both the ** Analytics" and the work *' On the Soul," and 
therefore cannot be an early production of the Stagi- 
rite's. There is a tradition that Andronicus of Rhodes 
held that this treatise was not written by Aristotle at 
nil, while Ammonius, a great commentator, argued in 
favor of its genuineness. Their arguments, which have 
been preserved, do not seem conclusive one way or the 
other. Perhaps the only reason against considering 
this to have been the writing of Aristotle himself is, 
that while it obviously is as late as the period of his 
great treatises, it Is not in the manner of those treatises. 
On the whole, it seems safest to conclude that this little 
book must consist of the notes of Aristotle's oral teaching 
upon the elementary bases of Lofjc^foitM^Wj \«^^<&:<&2^ 
ills ideas, and otteBttiA 'ven ^cvt^% T^W^^^^^a*^"'^'^ 
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We may set aside, then, the " Categories" and Die 
" Interpretation*' as of doubtful origin, and as at all 
events not having been originally intended for the 
place which they have so long held in the forefront of 
the writings of Aristotle. We turn to that which was, 
so far as we know, in reality the opening treatise of 
the Aristotelian Encyclopscdiu — namely, the ** Topics;" 
and there is some peculiarity to be remarked in the 
very fact that' the subject with which it deals should 
have been the first to be taken in hand. We know that 
Aristotle founded, and all but completed, the science of 
Logic; but we are apt to forget that, when he began to 
write, the very idea that there was, or could be, such a 
science had never come into anybody's head. What 
philosophers then knew about, and practiced, and for- 
mulated, was not Logic, or the science of the laws of 
reasoning, but Dialectic, or the art of discussion. This 
art was by no means confined to philosophers, but it 
was the fashion of the day, and was widely and con- 
stantly in use in Athenian society, as an intellectual 
game or fenciug-malch. Tlie dialogues of Plato give us 
dramatic specimens of the encounter of wits which might 
be seen exhibited in numerous Athenian circles from 
the middle of the fifth century B.C. down to the time 
of Aristotle. That restless and intellectual people who, 
three and a half centuries later, were described as 
"spending their time in nothing else but either to tell or 
to hear some new thing," were at an earlier period pos- 
sessed by an insatiate appetite for discussion and con- 
troversy, whether with a view to truth or to mere vic- 
tory over an opponent. Dialectic then, as an art, was 
thoroughly recognized, and all but universally prao- 
i/ced, yet still the /undamental priudples on vfUich it 
oiust rest had never yet been propei*ly dtaim o>jX, wA 
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Aristotle seems to have felt it to be the first tiisk for 
one who would build up the entire fabric of knowledge, 
to lay down the laws of Dialectic as the art and science 
of method. "Dialectic," he says, " is useful for three 
things: for exercise of the mind, for converse with 
other men, and for knowing how to question and handle 
the principles of philosophy." And the object of his 
".Topics" is, as he tells us, "to discover a method by 
which we shall be able to reason from probabilities on 
any given question, and to defend a position without 
being driven to contradict our own assertions." 
' Properly speaking, Dialectic, as defined by Aristotle, 
ought not to come first in the order of sciences, for it 
is a kind of applied reasoning ; it is reasoning applied 
to that which is not certain, but only probable. There- 
fore the general principles of reasoning should be drawn 
out first, and then these should be shown in application 
to the certainties of science, after which a .<:ubordinate 
branch might be added on reasoning upon probabilities. 
Aristotle, however, as we have said, did not set out 
with the conception of Logic, or the science of reason- 
ing, as existing by itself. This only gradually dawned 
upon him, and it was out of his researches in Dialectic 
that he was led to develop the id?a of Logic. It was 
in thinking out the rules of Dialectic that Aristotle dis- 
covered the principles of the Syllogism, and he was 
justly proud of the discovery. There are only two 
passages in all his extant writings in which he speaks of 
himself: one is that in which he apologizes for differing 
from Plato, " because truth must be preferred to one's 
friend;" the other \% X\\(i ^vc5>^«>.«ji ^ ^\^ ^^^ '^^^ ^^'^^ 

; "Fallacies- (^\i\cki \% «l WitC c.^ i^v^^^^^ ^x^. 

/ •• Topics'^ where Vi%Telf5.T%V^V\%««st<x«^NJ^^ 

•'In wpird to tike pw>c«» ol «i\\^^>^^«»^ ^^ 
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found positively nothing said before me: I had to 
work it out for myself by long and laborious research.'* 
Tlic discovery of the structure of the syllogism — that is 
to say, of the forms in which men do, and must, reason 
about a great many things in life, was of course very 
useful for dialectical purposes, both for exposing fal- 
lacy in others and for keeping one*8 self straight in con- 
troversy. But Aristotle, while in the course of writing 
his treatise on Dialectic, seems to have been impressed 
with the independent importance of the theory of the 
Syllogism, and of the necessity for a simple, unapplied 
Logic. So, after completing seven books of his 
••Topics," he dropped the subject, and went on to 
V. rite his first and second series of ** Analytics;** and it 
was only after he had finished tliese two great works 
that he returned to complete the "Topics/* by the ad- 
diiion of an eighth book. 

The "Topics,** as their name implies, are the books 
"treating of places.** and "places** are seats of argu- 
ments, or matters in which arguments may be found. 
Aristotle in a long course of observation and analysis 
had apparently noted down the heads of reasonings 
most likely to be available for either attack or defence 
in dialectical controversy, and he here sets these forth 
in seven books. His object is to educate the reader to 
be a skillful dialectician in Athenian arenas. He names 
tlie four chief instruments for this purpose: Ist, To 
make a large collection of propositions — i.^., authorita- 
tive sayings, whether of great men or of the many; 2d, 
To study the difterent senses in which terms arc used; 
Sd, To detect differences; 4th, To note resemblances. 
The last three out of these four suggestions are ez- 
j>audcd at ^rreat length, and Aristotle tells us how to 
i/sc* various logical dlstiactiona, here brougUl tonvaTd 
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for the first time, in pulling to pieces the arguments of 
an opponent — for instance, how to use the heads of pred- 
icables {genui, differentia, proprium, and acddens), or 
the categories, or the several kinds of logical opposition, 
for this purpose. The first seven books of the " Topics" 
scarcely touch at all upon dialectical method, they arc 
quite taken up with a wearisome and seemingly endless 
list of heads of argumentation. The eighth book, writ- 
ten later, adds some counsel upon tlie arrangement and 
marshalling of your arguments, whether you be the re- 
spondent defending a thesis, or the interrogator who 
attacks it. Some of these pieces of advice might be 
characterized as ** dodges;" for instance, when we are 
told how to conceal from oui^ adversary what we want 
to prove, till we have got him to admit something which 
would really imply the point we are aiming at. In 
Dialectic, as in love and war, almost everything was 
fair. And yet Aristotle concludes his treatise by Stay- 
ing, "You must, however, take care not to carry ^n 
J i this exercise with every one, especially with a vulgar- 
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minded man. With some persons the dispute cannot 
fail to take a discreditable turn. When the respondent 
!j ■ tries to make a show of escaping by unworthy maaou- 

, j* ': vers, the questioner on his part must be unscrupulous 

also in syllogizing; but this is a disgraceful scene. To 
keep clear of such abusive discourse, you must be cau- 
tious not to discourse with commonplace, unprepared 
respondents.*' 

Athenian Dialectic has passed away, though it bad a 
faint and clumsy revival in the "Disputations" of the 
middle ages. Even as a preparation for ordinary' con- 
troversy and debate, it is questionable ^'U^vVx^x ^ ^v>^.^ 
of Aristotle*! "Topics" 'wovA^ iiov«Av3%»>w^i \o\ixA. Ni»fc- 
ful except so tar M UiQ \oi^c«\ ^\ft\\\i^<\wi%^^^'^'' 
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contains might sharpen the intellect. But this latter 
result might equally well be attained by studying the 
ordinary logics into which all those distinctions have 
been transplanted. The "Topics/* at the time when it 
Was written, was a work of original penetration, and of 
vast accumulative labor. Aristotle perhaps ought to 
have foreseen that it would not be worth his while to 
reduce Athenian Dialectic to a methodized system, but 
ho did not; and much of what he accumulated for one 
purpose, came to have great value for another. The 
chief merit of the " Topics" of Aristotle is, that while 
intended to be the permanent regulator of Dialectic, it 
became in reality the cradle of Logic. 

Aristotle himself did not use the word "Logic,** 
which was probably invcntt^d afterwards by the Stoics; 
he spoke of " Analytic," by which he meant the science 
of analyzing the forms of reasoning. We come now to 
his "Prior and Posterior** (or First and Second Series 
of) " Analytics.'* In these works he has produced noth- 
ing temporary, or of merely antiquarian interest, but an 
addition to human knowledge as complete in itself, as 
permanent, and as irrefragable, as the ^Geometry of 
Euclid. It is true that Aristotle did not cover and ex- 
haust the entire (IcUl in reasoning, just as Euclid did 
not exhaust the theory of all the properties of space. 
But so far as he went Aristotle was perfect. His work 
took its origin out of the examination of dialectical con- 
troversies, which, at the time when he wrote, much 
predominated over all that we should think worthy of 
the name of physical science, and therefore his aim was 
limited to the analysis of deductive reasonings. But 
^on stW reason deductiyclyt and will al^iaya do so; 
'^urJaj a great part of life wo are employed, noXVa^xw^- 
^ out new laws of nature, but in applyVag^YwftX^^ 
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knew before, in appealing to gcnenil )»e1ief8, or sup- 
posed c'lusscK of faclH, and in drawing our positive or 
negative conclusions accordingly. 'J'o all this process, 
whenever it occurs, the " Analytics" of Aristotle are as 
applicable as the principles of Geometry are to every 
fresh mensuration. 

Aristotle invented the v;ord ''Syllogism," for the pro- 
cess of putting two assertions together and out of them 
deducing a third. This word indeed existed before in 
Greek literature, but in a general sense, meaning "com- 
putation," ** reckoning" or "consideration." But Aris- 
totle stamped it with the technical meaning which it 
has ever since borne. In introducing the word, how- 
ever, it must not be supposed that he introduceil, or 
invented, the process of reasoning to which he applied 
it, or that he ever pretended to do so. Yet he hns been 
ridicule<l, as if this had been the case — as for insti^ncc 
by Locke, who says that it would be strange if God 
had made men two-legged, and left it to Aristotle to 
make them rational! The grammarian who first dis- 
tinguished nouns from verbs and gave them their names, 
did not invent nouns and verbs, but only called aiten- 
tion to their existence in language; and he who first 
made rules of syntax was only recording the ways in 
which men naturally speak and write, not making in- 
novations in language; and so Aristotle with his ** Syl- 
logism" only clearly pointed out a process which had 
always, though unconsciously, been carried on. There 
is no doubt that, ever since they have possessed reason 
at all, men have made syllogisms, though, like M. Jour- 
dain making prose, they have for the most part been 
unaware of it. 

The '• First Series ol KiwiX^Wcfc^^ \& ««i>2«^l ^^^\s^ 
to the theory ol the SyWo^m, VvOcw^^w c^5^^w^^ 
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cussions. It has no connection with the treatise '* On 
Interpretation," from which, in phraseology and sonic 
points of doctrine, it differs. It is a work which must 
excite our wonder if we consider the serried mass of ob* 
serrations wOiich it conUuus, and the absolutely com- 
plete way in which it constructs a science .iud provides 
for it an appropriate nomenclature. Tliough countless 
generations of commentators and sciio<>.'.jien have been 
busy with ihc "Analytics," and many i^^idern philoso- 
phers have indepemUiuily treated of Logic, none of 
them have been able to add a single point of any im- 
portance to Aristotle's theory of deductive reasoning. 
The *' Analytics" arc of course not light reading. The 
style is severely scientific, and concisely expository; not 
a single grace of ornament, not a superfluous word, is 
admitted. As Aristotle intnxluccd into these treatises 
a copious use of the letters A, B, C, to denote the three 
terms of the syllogism, many parts read like Euclid 
with the diagrams omitted. It is not necessary to at- 
tempt any further doscrii)tion of the contents, or to give 
here an account of the figures and moods of syllogisms, 
of conversion of propositions, reduction of syllogisms 
to the first figure, and the rest, because all these things 
have found ilieir way into modern compendiums. Are 
they not wriitou in Aldrich, and Mansel, and Whately, 
many otiur books? 

Yet tlicrc is one passage of the •* Prior Analytics" 
which we must quote in bare justice to Aristotle. 
Owing to the too exclusive study of his logical works 
in the midille ages, and owing to modern writers iden- 
tifying him with the absurdities of his followers, on 
JJea arose that he, Vika the least judicious of the school- 
Mea, thought that w/i reasoning should \ie Wixoxx^ «:sV \ 

^o^Isma, that nature could be expounded \>^ m^was o\ \ 
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syllogisms, and tbat syllogisms were a source of knowl- 
edge. Hence came protests like that of Bacon, that 
"the syllogism is unequal to the subtleiy of nature." 
But nothing could be further from the truth than the 
whole idea. Tlie reader may be assured that on a point 
of this kind Aristotle was as sensible as Lord Bacon or 
John Stuart Mill. After showing that syllogisms are 
constantly used, and after analyzing their form, and 
showing on what their validity depends, he proceeds to 
make some remarks on the way in >Yhich the major 
premise, or general statement in the syllogism, is to bo 
obtained. He says ("Prior Anal." I. xxx.): '* There is 
the same course to be pursued in philosophy, and in 
every science or branch of knowledge. You must ntHdi, 
faeU, Experience alone can give you general princi- 
ples on any subject. This is the case in astronomy, 
which is based on the observation of astronomical 
phenomena; and it is the case with every branch of 
science or art. When the facts in each branch are 
brought together, it will be the province of the logician 
to set out the demonstrations in a manner clear and fit 
for use. When the investigation into nature is com- 
plete, you will be able in some cases to exhibit a demon- 
stration; in other cases you will have to say that demon- 

. stration is not attainable." Bacon knew ver}' little 
Aristotle at first hand; and he cannot have known this 
passage, else its overwhelming good sense must have 
stopped many of his remarks. And Aristotle iii pmc- 
tice was quite true to the principles here announced. 
In his "Ethics," "Politics," and "Physics," he does 
not pedanticaUy drag In \Xwi %^\\q^\!^,\sssX\m«^«»»V6»3«* 

together, and makes v^ik^U«cv\\itT«wv«x\A \x^«^ ^>f^; 

«nd diicusMt freely. Y>y mewA ol «»to©. ^^^^'^^^ 
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and intuition, vciy much as the ablest writers of the 
present day would do. 

At the snmc time it must be admitted that, after fully 
explaining the deductive process, he left the theory of 
the inductive p.'occss, by which gencrnl laws are ascer- 
tiiincd, ainiost eniirely unexplored. lie briefly observes 
('•Prior Anal.** II. xxiii.) that *' induction, or the syl- 
logism that arises from it, consists in proving the major 
term of the middle by means of the minor." In other 
words, suppose that we are proving that animals with* I 

out a gall are long-lived, we do so through our knowl- 
edge that man, the horse, and the mule have no galL 
Kow, in a natural deductive syllogism, we should say- 
Ail animals vrithout a gall are long-IlTed; 
Man, the horse, and the mule, have no gaU; 
Therefore the}' are long-lived. 

*' Long-lived " is here the major term: but in the induc- 
tive process wc prove it of the middle term, "animals 
without a gall,** by means of the minor term, "man, 
the horse, and the mule." So wc require to state the 
inductive syllogism thus: 

Man, tlie horse, and the mule are long-lived; 

Man, the liorse, and the mule are animals without a gall; 

Therefore (all) animals without a gall are long-lived. 

• 

Aristotle adds that, for the validity of this reasoning, 
you require to have an intuition in your reason that 
"man, the horse, and the mule" are, or adequately 
represent, the whole class of animals without a gall. 
This is, in fact, the crucial question in the inductive 
process — Do the instances you have got adequately 
represent the whole class of similar instances, so as to 
/^>e you the key to a law of naturet Fot \ii«.\AXiCfe> \1 • 

^^U found that in two ov three cases a paTV\co\w \jw»x- \ 
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ment cures the cholera, how can you tell whether the 
induction is adequate, and that you are justified in as- 
serting, as a genera] principle, tlml "such and such a 
treatment cures the cholera**? Modern logic tells us 
that a statement of the kmd requires verification; and 
modern writers, such as Bacon, Whcwell, and Mill, arc 
at great pains to point out the best methods of verifica- 
tion — which after all consist in observing and experi- 
menting further; in eliminating all accidental circum- 
stances; in recording, and, if possible, accounting for, 
the facts which go ngainst your principle; and, finally, 
in either rejecting it as unproven, or bringing it out as 
completely established after passing through the ordeal 
of thorough examination. But the minute and cautious 
methods of ex))erimeut and observation which have 
gradually come into use among scientific men in modern 
times w*ere unknown in the days of Aristotle; so it is 
not to bo wondered at that, having so much else to 
think of, he did not enter upon this field of inquiry. 
He tells us repeatedly that we must draw our general 
principles from familiarity with particular facts; but 
instead of suggesting methods of verification for the 
validity of those principles, he merely says that they 
must have the sanction of our rcu>on. It seems to 
have been his idea that, after gathering facts up to 
a certain point, a flash of intuition would supervene, 
telling us, " This is a law." Such, no doubt, has often 
been the case, as in Newton*s famous discovery of the 
law of gravitation from seeing an apple fall. Yet still, 
in the ordinary course of science, verificaiion ought al- 
ways to be at hand. And Aristotle, in omitting to pro- 
vide for this, left a blank in his theory of the acquire- 
ment of knowledge. 
Aristotle, like Plato, drev ti ^vtou'^.Xvafe^^^^®*^^**^^ 
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\ tion between matters in which jou can have, and those 
in which you cannot have, certainty; in other words, 
; iKJtwccn the region of opinion and the region of science. 
^ Syllogistic reasoning is applicable both to certainties 
; and probabilities, and as such it had been formally 
; tirawn out in tlie "First Analytics." Its application 
by means of Dialectic to matters of opinion had been 
set forth (in anticipation of the natural order of treat- 
ment) in the ** Topics:" and now Aristotle proceeded in 
^ his " Second Series of Analytics" to write the logic of 
I science, and to exhibit the syllogism as the organ of 
\ demonstration. 

* The attitude of Science is of course different from 

, that of Dialectic. In Dialectic two disputants arc re- 

i '% quired, one of whom is to maintnin a thesis, while the 

j i other by questioning is to endeavor to draw from him 

i : some admission which shall l)e repugnant to that thesis. 

In Science, on the other hand, we are not to suppose 

two disputants, but a teacher and a learner. Thus the 

{ "Second Analytics" begin with the words — "All 

teaching and all intellectual learning arises out of previ- 

. ously existing knowledge." This points at once to a 

1 characteristic of Aristotle's view of Science. In modern 

times we associate Science most commonly with the 

^ idea of ihe inductive accumulation of knowledge; and 

tlius we talk of "scientific inquiry;" but Aristotle 

■ thinks of Science as deductive and expository, and iden- 

I tifies it with " teaching." If we look at the specimens 

j of scientific reasoning w^hich he gives us in this book, 

^ we shall Und that a large proportion of them are taken 

from Geometr}'. Next to this, the science most frc 

fluently appealed to is Astronomy. But he also men. 

lions Arithmetic, Optics, Mechanics, Stereometry, Harw 

^aoujcs, and Medicine, Sometimes he refew to que*. 
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tions of Natural History, and at other times to questions 
of Rotany. lie even applies his scientific method to 
Ethics, and sliows how \ve arc to obtain a defi.aition of 
the virtue of magnanimity, by observing the leading 
characteristics of those who are called magnanimous. 
The Sciences are not chissificd here, but a comparative 
; !- scale of perfection among them is indicate<l; and those 

' |! lire generally laid down to be the most perfect Sciences 

,|t which are the most elementary and abstract. But 

; i . . with all this leaning towards an ideal of pure and ab- 

stract science, it is remarkable how much tlie Sciences 
V of Observation are considered in this book, and wiiat 

an enlightened and modern atmosphere breathes through 
' many parts of it. 

In developing Ids idea of Science, Aristotle takes oc- 
casion to controvert several opinions which had found 
vogue in his day. One of these wjis tliat everything in 
Science could be proved. Some men had a notion that 
you could go back ad infinitum in proving the priuci- 
ciples from which your science was deduced: "This 
principle was true because of that, and that because of 
\i . something else, and so on forever." Others fancied 

7 that by a kind of circular reasoning the propositions of 

Science might all be made to prove each other. *• No," 
says Aristotle, "Science must commence from some- 
thing that is not proved at all.'* Science must start 
from tm-merf/ato principles — i,e., principles that cannot 
be established by any middle term, or, in other words, 
by any syllogistic reasoning. The axioms of Euclid 
may give us a specimen of such principles, but, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, each science had its own "primary 
universal, and immediate principles;'* these principles, 
we are distinctly told, are not luuatA^ \^M\.\}i\^%jc^Na5;^^ 
them is the Nous or Beaaoii, N^VjiOti Vj^a NR^\iSK*^ ^rw^ 
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attains them intuitively, when sufficiently advised, so to 
speak, by a course of inductive observation. Again, 
Aristotle brings out here his opposition to Plato's theory 
of Idcus: he says, that it is not necessary for Science 
that the Ideas of things should have a separate exist- 
ence, but only that universal ideas, or genera, should bo 
capable of being predicated of many individuals. This 
view seems to correspond with what, in modern times, 
has been called Conccptuulism, and which is a compro- 
mise between Nominalism and Realism. 

These, however, are metaphysical distinctions. An- 
other point more closely belonging to the Logic of Sci- 
ence is l)rou«;lit out against Plato — namely, the sc'j)arate- 
ncss of the Sciences, which follows from each Science 
having its own appropriate principles. Plato con- 
ceived, or appeared to do so, that from the principles 
of Philosophy (i.e,, 3Ietaphysics) right doctrines of 
Ethics and Politics could be deducted. Hence he said, 
"It will never bo well with the State till the kings are 
philosoplicrs, or the philosophers kings.'* Aristotle, on 
the other hand, considered the speculative conception 
of the good, as entertained by a metaphysician, to bo 
quite distinct from the practical conception of the good 
which occupies the statesman or the moralist. In many 
ways this dcmarkution by Aristotle of the separate 
spheres of different Sciences gave rise to great clearness 
of view. 

The Logic of Science deals, as might be expected, 
with the method of defining things — that is, of saying 
what they are. But we do not here find the scholastic 
idea of definition, per genus et differentiam^ by stating 
the class to which a thing belongs, and the character* 
/9//C which separates it from the rest of that class. 
^djistoUc takes the more real and thorougVi v^aVWou 
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that, to define a thing adequately, you must stale its 
cause. " Scienoe itself," lie says, "is koowledgc of a 
cause.'* But what is cause? There are four kiuds: 
the '* formal,*' which is the whole nature of a thing, 
being the sum of the other three causes; the *'ma- 
terhil,** or the antecedents out of which the tiling arises; 
the '•cfticient," or motive power; and the "final," or 
object aimed at. Speaking genenilly, the causes most 
in use for scientific definitions are the cfiicient and the 
final. We define an eclipse of the moon by its cfiicicMit 
cause — the interposition of the earth. Wo define a 
house by its final cause— a structure for the sake of 
shelter. 

One quotation, as a specimen, may conclude these 
glimpses of the "Later Analytics," or Aristotle's 
Logic of Science: "Nature," he says, "presents a 
perpetual cycle of occurrences. When the earth is wet 
with rain, an exhalation rises; when an exhalutiou 
rises, a cloud forms; wlien a cloud forms, rain follows, 
and the earth is saturated: so that the same term 
recurs after a c}x;le of transformations. Every occur- 
rence has another for its consequent, and this conse- 
quent another, and so on, till we are brought round to 
the primary occurrence." 

After finishing his " Later Analytics,'* Aristotle soe^us 
to have taken up Rhetoric, and to have written the 
main part of hI^ treatise on that subject. lie then re 
verted to Dialectic, and completed his exposition of ii 
by writing his book on " Sophistical Confutations/* 
which now stands as the conclusion of the "Organon/* 
The matter treated of in this book has a close connec- 
tion with that treated of in the " Topics.'* The practice 
of Dialectic at Athena Viad gi^«a. %(:Ky^ V^ ^ O^aas^^^^iC^^^^ 
sniduaUy arose, o! ptoleaa^oiwiJi %5A ^^ ^iffl.V5^a»5^*^ 
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or professors and teachers of the art of controversy. 
This professional clo-ss, who were called the ''Sophists/' 
got u bud name in antiquity; and Aristotle treats them 
disparagingly us mere charlatans. Thus while Conteu- 
tiousucss is arguing for virtory, he describes Sophistry 
as urguiug for guiu. The Sophist, according to Aristo- 
tle, tried to confute ])eople and make them look foolish, 
employing for this purpose, not fair arguments, but 
({uibbles and fallacies; and all this was done iu order to 
be thought clever and to get pupils. An amusing 
picture of this sort of process is given iu Pluto*8 dia 
loguc called '*Euthydcmus," where two professionals 
arc represented as bamboozling with verbal tricks an 
ingenuous youth, until Socrates by his dialectical acu- 
men uud superior wit rescues the victim from his tor- 
mentors, uud turns the tables ui)on them. The follow- 
ing is a specimen of the "sophistical confutations'* in 
*' Euthydemus:" Who learn, ** the wise or the unwise?" 
"The wise," is the reply, given with blushing and 
hesitation. "And yet when you learned you did not 
know and were not wise." Who are they who learn 
the dictation of the grammar-master, the wise boys or 
the foolish boys?" "The wise." " Then after all the 
wise learn." "And do they learn what they know or 
what they do not know?" " The latter." " And dicta, 
tion is a dictation of letters?" " Yes." " And you know 
letters?" " Yes." " Then you learn what you know.** 
"But is not learning acquiring knowledge?" "Yes.** 
"And you acquire that which you have not got 
already?" "Yes." "Then you learn that which you 
did not know."* 
Plato's picture is, doubtless, a caricature, exaggerat- 

^Soe Professor Jowett *h Introduction to ** Euthydemsatf* \ik\&& 
'MaJce^ea ofPUto, " X. p. 184, M ed. 
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t log tbe fallacious practice of the lower sort of profes» 

fiioual disputants to be met with in those days at Athens. 

But the dialogue "Euthydcmus" seems to have sug* 

^ gested to the scientific mind of Aristotle the idea of 

' classifying all the fallacies that hud been or could be 

employed in argument, and the " Sophistical Confuta- 
|i * tions" is the result. To the value of this book it makes 

no difference how far the quibbles and deceptive reason- 
ings adduced had been actually used by certain definite 
' • individuals for mercenary purposes, or whether, histori- 

cally speaking, the professional "Sophists** of Greece 
were as bad as Plato had represented them. Putting 
the "Sophists** of Greece quite out of consideration, 
fallacy, whether voluntery or involuntary, will still 
remain, and is still always incident to human reasoning. 
And this it is which Aristotle undertakes to classify. It 
might be thought that errors in reasoning were infinite 
in number, and incapable of being reduced to definite 
species; but this is not the case, because every unsound 
reasoning is the counterfeit of some sound reasoning, and 
X . only gains credence as such. But the forms of sound 

I reasoning are strictly limited in number, and therefore 

'I the forms of fallacy must be limited also. Ambiguity 

![ . in language is, of course, one main source of fallacy; 

and fallacy arises whenever either the major, the minor, 
* or ^he middle term of a syllogism is used with a double 
meaning. It will be seen above that the quibblers in 
. • •• Euthydemus" employ the terms " wise,** *• learn,** and 

: I '* know'* in double senses so as to cause confusion. 

Aristotle's account of the fallacies attaching to syl- 
loj^tic or deductive reasoning is complete and exhaust- 
ive, and has been the source of all that has subsequently 
been writen on the subject. TVi<^ l^V^<cX&^^1 qxic^c^ik^ 
Ua, accident, a ditto secundum ^id ad dictum l\t^'l^AoX«t ^ 
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ignoratio elencJU, petiiio prindpii, eofidequens, non causa 
pro causa, and jdures interrogationes have become the 
property of modern times, with uames Latinized from 
those by which Aristotle first distiuguislied tliem; aud 
in Whatcly's and otlier comi)endium8, they may be 
found duly explained. It is true tliat Aristotle does not 
investigate the sources of error attaching to the induc- 
tive process; the ** idols of the tril>e'* and **of the deu" 
he left for I*ucon to denounce; and the fallacies of " in- 
spcction," colligation and the rest to Ikj supplied by 
WhcwcU and Mill. But with regard to this, it must 
be observed that he treats of the doctrine of Fallacies 
as supplementary, not to the Logic of Science, but to 
Dialectic. All through the " Sophistical Confutations" 
we have a background of Hellenic disputation, — the 
questioner and the answerer are hotly engaged, and the 
bystanders keenly interested, — Aristotle in analyzing 
fallacy is primarily contributing artistic rules for the con- 
duct of the game. The local and temporary object has 
passed away, and much of the original importance of 
the book has accordingly been lost; but the distinctions 
which were here for the first time drawn out have passed 
over into Logic, and have doubtless contributed some- 
what to clear up the thought and language of Europe. 



CHAPTER rV. 

ARISTOTLE'S "RHETORIC" AND "ART OF POETRY." 

We have seen how Aristotle, when a young man, 
durj'n^jjis Srst residence at AtheDs^j>ps]}ed'4i «cUool of 
^/jetorlc, la rivAlry to. the veteran Isocx&Xea. I>\«\ii^ 
^^^^od residence, be presided over a scbooV, uoX ol 
'^ «A>/,e, but of Philosophy aud ol a\\ VuoniV 
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edge. Yet it is said that in (be Pcnpntctic school 
*' Rhetoric was both scientifically and assiduously 
taught."* Rhetoric had now, bou'cvcr, become for 
; i Aristotle merely one i n Ahat-wide range of sciences, each 

of which he had set himself, as far as possible, to bring 
to perfection. He turned to it, in due course, from his 
achievements in Logic, and i)roduced his great treatise 
on this subject. Goethe said of his ** Faust " that " he 
H : had carried it for twenty years in his head, till it had 

i become pure gold.'* The first pari of the '* Rhetoric" 

, of Aristotle Ix^ars marks of having gone through a 

I similar process. Thcjoullincsuif its arrangement are 

jcharacterlzcd by luminous simplicity, the result of long 
i . lanalytic reflection : the scientiflc exi)OKition is made in 

j . V^ stylc-which is, for Aristotle, remarkably, easj, „and 

flowing; jind each part of the subject is adorned with a 
wealth of illustration which indicates the accumulation 
of a lifetime. 

Several treatises on Rhetoric had appeai-ed in Greece 
before Aristotle sat down to write about it. Only one 
of these, but perhaps the best of them, has come down 
to us. Curiously enough it has been preserved among 
the works of Aristotle, as if it had been written by him, 
i , and it goes by the name of the " Rhetoric addressed to 

Alexander,** having a spurious dedication to Alexander 
the Great tacked on to it. It is believed by scholars to 
be the work of Anaximenes of Lanipsacus, an eminent 
historian and rhetorician contemporaiy with Aristotle. 
It is entirely practical in its aim, but it bears traces 
of the sophistical leaven, and deals overmuch in those 
tnckB of argumenX and dvs<^^\&.>\<c:iv^ nr\^^ ^e^ "^^ 
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Sophists their bod name. Tlie other lost systems of 
Rhetoric by Corax, Tisios-, ADtiphon, Gorgiiis, Thrasy- . 
niachuH, and others, apiKiir to have been all strictly 
practical. Aristotle complains* that they confined 
themselves too much to treating of forensic oratory, 
and to expounding the methods best adapted for work- 
ing on tlic feelings of a jury. His own aim is broader 
and mure pliilosophical: while he defines Rhetoric as 
" the art of seeing what elements of persuasion attach 
to any iiubjcct," he traces out these "elements of per- • 
suasion" to their root in the principles oLhuuninnaturc 

The "sources of persuasion" Aristotle reduces tO'*' 
tliree heads: first, the personal character which the 
orator is able to exhibit or a.s8ume; second, the mood ^ 
into which he is able to bring his hearers; thinly the 
arguments or apparent nrgument.s which he can adduce. ^ 
That this is a correct division, we can see in a moment 
o\ applying it to any great piece of oratory in ancient 
or modern times. For instance, take the speech of 
Antony over the body of Julius Ctcsar, as imagined by 
Shakespeare, — here the orator's first object evidently is_ 
10 iu.spirc l)elief in hiuissclf . as» "a phun, blunt_nian," 
with no ulterior purposes, mer ely devoted to > his friend, 
bewildered by the death of that friend, unable to un- 
derstand how confessedly "honorable" men should 
have brought it about. Accordingly, in the first pause 
of the speech the citizens say to each other: 

*'2d at. Poor soul: hU eyes are red as Are with weepiug. 
3d at. There's not a nobler man in Rome than Antony." 

* There was another syntem of Rhetoric, which, perhaps, 

Hhould not be included in this number— namely, the ** Rhetoric 

of Theodectea " which Aii«totle refers to in hiK third book (HI. 

/r JOj, as containiDg 4 ciossi/lcation of prose periods. There wta 

« iradJUon thAt Ariatoth contributed an latroduetWa w >Am 

'Jihetoric of Tbeodeet^a, '* 
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The sccoDd object is to produce in the hearers a frame of 
\ jnind favorable to the designs Of the orator, who accord- 
l iogly awakens iu them the passions of gratitude and love 
towards the memory of Cirsar by the recital of his good 
deeds, then leads them on to pity and indignation at the 
thought of the injustice done to him, and finally rouses 
them to horror and rage by the actual sight of his 
wounded corpse. Be8i4les this assumption of a par- 
ticular character, and these appeals to the passions, 
there are intellectual arguments running through the 
speech, to the effect that Ca?sar was unjustly accused of 
ambition, and unjustly put to death. And the practical 
conclusion is urged on the hearers by all these various 
means — that they should rise in revolt and avenge the 
death of Ctrsar upon his murderers. 

This imaginary speech belongs, of course, to the class 
of deliberative oratory, the object of tviijni^ |c^ ^^ yrmin. 
mend some course of actio n. This kind, says Aristotle, 
deals winrihe funirc; while judicial oratory, in crim- 
inal or civil cases, endeavors to give a certain com- 
plexion to the transactions of the past. And there is 
a third kind, the oratory of display, which, in proposing 
toasts and the like, deals chiefly in descriptions of tho 
present. In each of the three kinds of oratory, the three 

" «ni]rr*ft« (\i pnyannainn" nhnvA notcd, mUSt IXJ Cmploycd. 

But in order to exhibit the features of a particular char- 
acter the orator must know the moral nature of man 



in its various phases; and, in order towork upon the 
feelings, ho must know, so to speak, the inner anatomy 
^ of the feelings. A know ledge of human natur e is, of 
course, essential for producing persuasion in the minds 
of men, and Aristotle thus says UvtsA.B.Vv^\.citSK.>a.^ ^<^^^^. 
pound of Logic and "MoraX PViW^w^^-^ . V^ ""^^^^ '^^^' 
tisehe siipnlies a nclk fund ol ps.^€VittVi\gLQ»5k^^«^** " 
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tbc various passioDfl and characteristics of men. In the ^ 
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condensed knowledge of the world which it displays the 
*• Rlictoric" might be compared with Bacon's ** Essays." 
It might be compared also with them in this respect — 
that a bad and Machiavellian use might certainly be 
made of some of the suggestions which it contains, 
tliough Aristotle professes to give them solely to be 
used in the cause : f truth and justice. 

With regard to the third "source of persuasion" — 
the arguments used by an orator must not be scientific 
demonstrations, nor even dialectical syllogisms, but 
rlietorical arguments, such as the conditions and cir- 
cumstances of oratory will adriiit. For the orator is not 
like the "Scientific demonstrator Injfore his pupils, nor 
is he like tlie dialectician with his respondent, who will 
grant him the premises of his argument. The orator 
has to address a crowd of listeners, with whom as yet he 
is not in relation; he has to catch, without fatiguing, 
their attention, and to suggest conclusions without . 
going through every step of the inference. Allj^osgii.- i 
irvg, however, must be either inductive or deductive, 
and the arguments of Rhetoric must each belong to one ,, 
of these two forms. Aristotle, adapting special names 1 1 
for the purpose, says that the^ eutjln(mejjii6 6t Rhetoric 
answers to the syllogism of Logic, and that the example 
of Rhetoric ansAvers to the induction of Logic. 

The word "enthymeme" seems to mean etymologi-' 
cally *La j>utting into , one's. mind," or 'la suggcstionJ*' 
It i s a rhetorical sy l logism with premises constructed . 
ouj Lof *' likelihoods/' or " signs." Some critics consider \ 
that it was esscnTlal to me " eninymeme" to have one of 
its premises suppressed ; but Aristotle only says ("Rhei." 
I^ //. 13) that this was frequently the caae. TVi eml 
cbaractenatic of the "' enthymeme" waa lift TOLg8|M>\i^^7 
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f[ but nnn.i»Qj iclusive, cha racter; for the premises, even 

/ if expressed in full, wouIS not be sufficient to enforce 

the conclusion which is pointed at. The " euthymcme" 

argues either from a "likelihood," that is — a cause 

which might produce a given effect, though it is not 

certain to do so; or else from a *'sj^,*' that is~an 

effect which might have been produced by a given 

cause, though it might also have been produced by 

something else. To ■ prove that A murdered B, you 

may argue from the '* likelihood " (hat he would do so, 

because he was known to have been at feud with him; 

I or from the "jgign** that A had blood upon him. Let 

j us observe some of the " enthymemes*' in the speech of 

Antony: 

m 

(1.) ** He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill: 
Did this In Cesar seem ambit iousr 

(S.) When that the poor hare cried, CsDsar hath wept; 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff. 

(S.) You aU did see, that on the Lupercal 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown. 
Which he did thrice refuse. Was this ambition?'* 

These three arguments are based on "sij^ns;" acts ot 
Caesar are adduced as showing in him a disinterested- 
ness, a tenderness of heart, and a modesty which would 
be incompatible with selfish ambition. But the reason- 
ing is not conclusive, since the acts mentioned might 
have flowed from other sources than good qualities of 
the heart— they might have been done ** with a motive." 
However, there is fully as much cogency here as can 
ordinarily be expected to be found in the deduction&of 
an orator. Th ej>nly inductive reasoning of which ora * 
tonr is capable i^ the ** example/* ox Vv\^\io>A'ai^\\^^^v«\>s ^ 

Imiead ot gathering ftuf&cVerX \xk%Vuic«^ >a ^ns^sS^^^ 
hw, which would be the wAenVVB^c Ts««an^.>^'^ ^^«=*^ 
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quotes one instance pointing in tbe direction of a law. 
Thus " Dionysius, in asking to be allowed a body-guard, 
aims at establishing a tyranny;— did not Pisistratus 
do just the same?" The "example" is, of course, an 
arguing by analogy, and the quest ion ^iQpst always be 
whether the cases compared with each other are really 
analogous, or whether there is any essential difference 
in the circumstances. Aristotle savs that some oratora. 
deal more in examples, others more in entbymemes. 
; He is inclined to think that in obtaining applause tbe 
enthy memos are the more successful. I 

After thus setting forth the general framework of ' t 

oratory, Aristotle proceeds to make suggestions with | 

regard to the matter of speeches. This will n aturally 
be difFfirftnL. iM kind for th n ♦Kt.^ rlif|'^|.pp» L-jp/la of 

6i'atory. Him who is to practicT^cliberative oratory, - 

Aristotle advises to study and make himself well ac- \ 
quainted with five points relative to the State to which f 
he belongs: its finance; its fQifilgxLJ:filation8; the state 
of its defenses; Us imports and exports; and its system 
of law.* In reference to the last of these, Aristotle 
recommends the comparative study of political consti- 
tutions, and for that end that the accounts of travelers ' 
should be read. He adds that for political debate in 
general a knowledge of the works of historians is a 
valuable preparation. 

These, however, are mere hints, directing the student 
to funds of information which lie outside of the art of 
Rhetoric. ArUtotle p roceeds to furnish the orator w ith 
definitions an d theories which he consid ered (at all 
events when he was writing this treatise) to belong to 

""i^^Mmapoi^ateAiv specified in the advice 8\^eii>Ei9^»Qt«»M \ \ 

^.n)iiivpo/ft*tf»n-Xenophon " Memory \ \ 
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y. Rhetoric itself, though it would have perhaps been a 

j . i better classification of science if he had merely indi- 

\ [■ -y' catcd that a knowledge of these matters was necessary, 

I ( I , and had referred the student to Moral Philosophy for full 

particulars with regard to them. The result is that he 
gires a brilliant summary by anticipation of a consid- 
; I 5 erable portion of his ** Ethics." As in the ** Topics'* he 

i j| / , thought it necessary to make long lists of commonplaces 

1 1| ^ for the use of the dialectician, so here he gives lists of 

;|| - ' heads to be borne in mind by the deliberative orator. 

I ;i ' . It is not necessary for us to follow Aristotle in anticipate 

{, • 11 ing his theory of morals. It need only be mcpUoned 

II that, after prcm igipg \hiit ilip u}oiy ^f ol^taininy personal 
; ' f: goo d, or happiness, is what actuates men in deliberat ion, 

j^he proccgds to give what may be called a provi sional 
the ory of happiness and its compo n ent parts; he then 
specifies thirty different groimds on which a thing 
might be recommended as good, and forty other grounds 
upon which a thing might be shown to be compara- 
tively good, or better than something else. He winds 
up his instructions for the deliberate orator with brief 
remarks on the scope and character of different forms of 
government, which are afterwards fully expanded in the 
i ' I ••Politics." 

The orator y of displ ay deals especially with grjiise 
and eulogy, as we know from the specimens of it most 
familiar to us—the funeral oration, and the post- 
prandial speech. The orator in this kind must h ave 
before him a c lear idea^f what co nstitutes virtue, and 
j ■ I of what isp or is considered, most honor able among 

I * men. And for his benefit Aristotle inserts a chapter on 

these subjects, though they more properly belong to 
moral science. He adda, Yio^^'sct^ «c^\sw^ XisEsN:^ ^^ "^is^^ 
riietorical device of ampUtLcaXXoxiV^^waAsa.^'^^^^ ^^^'et 
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statements. He appends the remark tbat a knowledge \ 

orator also, for the purposes of exhortation and ad- \ 
vice. He thus would evidently class hortative addresses, 
like the modern sermon, under the head of deliberative 
oratory. 

For the use of the forensic orator, who has to argue 
in accusation or defense, the following equipment of 
knowledge is provided by Aristotle: 1st, A brief sum- 
mar}*^ of the motives of humQu action; 2d, An analytical 
account of pleasure and things pleasurable — for these 
figure most prominently among human motives; 3d, An 
analysis of the moods of mind in which men commit 
injustice; 4th, A^ distinction between different kinds 
of law and right; 5th, Remarks on dcgrces_pf. guilt; 
and, 6th, Hints for dealing with statutes, documents, 
and the evidence of witnesses whether these be for or 
against the orator. Under the 4th head, Aristotle has 
some fine remarks on the universal law of nature, and 
on equity.* As a specimen the latter may bo quoted: 

** It is equity to pardon human feelings, and to look 
to the lawgiver, and not to the law; to the spirit, and 
not to the letter; to the intention, and not to the 
action; to the whole, and not to the part; to the char- 
acter of the actor in the long-run, and not in the pres- 
ent moment;— to remember good rather than evil, and 
good that one has received rather than good that one 
has done; to bear being injured; to wish to settle a 
matter by words rather than by deeds; lastly, to pre- 
fer arbitration to judgment, for the arbitrator sees what 
is equitable, but the judge only the law, and for this 
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^.Sifteibeia^tiuit quality which Mr MatthttW Arnold deflnw 
"s street rmmoaableneaB, '* 
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aa arbitrator was first appointed, in order that equity 
might flourish." 
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So much for the materials of oratory. In making 
use of them it will be further necessary for the orator 
to be acquainted with the leading passions and dis- 
positions of men, in order that he may successJfuTIy 

appeal tr>_^}in fAolin^ra nf hia hn<irf»ra AcCOrdingly, 

i jj I the second book of the " Rhetoric*' supplies him with 

a treatise on the characteristics of Anger, Placability, 
i ; I Friendliness. Hatred. Fear. Shame, Gratitude. Pity, In- 

dignation. Euvy, and Kmulation; of the three stages of 
human life— Youth, Maturity, and Old Age; and of the 
three social conditions— Rank, Wealth, and Power. In 
these disquisitions there is, probably, embodied much 
of the collective wisdom of Greece; but there is, doubt- 
less, also a great deal of original analysis, worked out 
by Aristotle himself oaoo for all, and which has re- 
mained valid ever since. Such, for instance, are 
his six points of contrast between Anger and Hatred 
(••Rhet"U.iv. 80): 



1st, Anger rises out of something personal to our- 
selves; Hatred is independent of this. We may hate a 
{ man merely because we conceive him to be of a cer- 

tain description. 2d, Anger is invariably against in- 
dividuals; Hatred may embrace whole classes. 8d, 
Anger is to be remedied by time; Hatred is incurable. 
4th, Anger wishes to inflict pain, so that its operation 
may be felt and acknowledged, and thus satisfaction 
obtained; Hatred wishes nothing of the kind — it 
merely wishes that a mischief may be done, without 
carmg that the source of it be known. 5th, Anger is 
a pftinful feeling; but H«Lts«i TicA,^ ^>^^ Kfii>SS^x^^EC>as:''^ 
j; A certain amount Qt ^^ V^a \j«wk NsiSltfiN*^ ^^ 
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object, ma}' easily turn into pity; Hatred, under all 
circumstauces, is incapable of this — it desires nothing I 

less than the absolute destruction and non-existence of 
its object. 
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With all liis subtlety and knowledge of the worl d 
Aristotle does not exhibit any of the cynicism of 
Ilobbes or Rochefoucauld. He is far from denying ♦ha 
existence of (UsintcrcsteiLAiuLiioblc-Xeclings. Thus, 
for instancej'he defines fri endly fee ling to consist in\ 
**the wishing a person wliat we think good, for his \ 
sake and not for our own, and as far as is in our power, 
the exerting ourselves to procure it." Pity he defines 
to be "a sort of pain occasioned by the appearance of a 
hurtful or destructive ill (such as one's self or one's con- 
nections might possibly have to endure) happening 
to one who does not deserve it." Here fellow-feeling l- 

is mentioned as necessary for realizing the ills which 
excite our pity, but that by no means reduces pity to 
a mere selfish apprehension on our own account. 
** The essence of pity." says Aristotle elsewhere (** Poet." 
XXV.), "is that it is caused by the sight of undeserved 
calamity." Thus it proceeds from a sense of moral ' 

justice arising in the heart. Aristotle (loesjn^^tjsgard ' 

men as the n atural enemieso f each oth er; on the \ , 

contrary, lie thinks benevolent f eelings to be na tural, 
and t6~pTayirconsIderable part in the organization of 
society.' He defines ** kintluess'^* to be^* that quality ' 

* Charts^ a word which can hardly be translated, as it meani 
not only kindness, grace, or favor, but also the reciprocal feel- 
ing of gratitude for kindness. The Charitei or Graces were 
the Greek personiflcations of reciprocal feelings of kindness. i 

SencA the temple ot the Graces sjrmbolized the mutual services 
or men to each other, on which society depends i!Mt^'1L\2^'' V, I 
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I ! ' by which one does a service to him who needs it, not 

I ■ Id return for anything, nor in order that one may get 

j \: anything one's self, but simply to benefit the recipient." 

I ; He considers human nature to be capable of great 

I i j . moral elevation in the persons of the wise and good; 

at the same time he regarded the majority of mankind 
as poor creatures, though rather weak than wicked. 
Thus ("Rhet." 11. v. 7), he says, " the majority of men 

'tj , . arc timid and corruptible," and in '*Eth." VII. vii. 1. 

It is said that " most men are hi a state between conti* 

; nence and incontinence, but rather verging towards the 

worst side.'* 

We may conclude our extracts from the secon'^ \ 'ok 
of the ** Rhetoric" with Aristotle's remark on the prime 
of life, which Dr. Arnold of Rugby used to be fond of 
quoting: "The body," says Aristotle, "is in its prime 
from the age of thirty to thirty-five, and the mind 
about the age of forty-nine." It has been observed 
that university undergraduates are apt to consider 
these ages as set too high, while senior tutors have 
been known to complain of them as only applicable 
to precocious southern nations. 

iFrom what we have indicated it will be seen that the 
first two books of the " Rhetoric" consist mainly of ob. 
servations on human nature. Towards the close of 
them Aristotle fell iipon the subject of fall acious ** e n- 
thymcmes," and this led him to suspend the work he 
had Tn'hand, and to write that treatise on "Sophistical 
Confutations," or "Fallacies," of which we have al- 
ready given an account. After which he wrote his 
" Ethics," until the subject of " Justice" turned up, and 
he then went on to discuss the bases of this quality in 
his •• Politics." The subject of " Edw».<to\" v^^w^ nr* 
ji lMi?0 led AristoUe ttom \\ke <»m\!^^>Xwk ^ ^^>**-" 

/ / . 
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named treatise to write his "Art^fiL-Boclrjr," which 
oaturallj iuTolvcd the discussion of rules of style; and 
this, by an equally natural transition, suggested the 
completion of the " Rhetoric/' by the addition of a tiuMl 
book on Style^dJ\.rrangement. 

This book has of course not quite so universal an 
interest as the former ones. The interest attaching to 
it is necessarily to some extent antiquarian — ^as, for 
instance, when Aristotle details the five points on which 
an idiomatic style in Greek depends— viz., a proper A 
use of connective particles; and of specially appropri- |! 



/ 



ate instead of general words; constructing the sentence 
so as to avoid, ambiguity; using right genders; and 
right numbers. The specification of the latter points 
(as wel'. dissimilar injunctions in the "Art of Poetry") 
show in how infantile a condition the science of Gram- 
niar was in Aristotle's time. He lays down here some 
of the things which *' every schoolboy knows." 

The book is not only a good deal limitec^ ' the in- 
struction of Greek readers belonging to the fou.th cen- 
tury B.C., but it also deals a good deal in allusions 
which such readers would perfectly understand, but 
which are obscure for us. Instead^fjii oting at s ome 
length the bea uties of oratory, it frcqucn tlyLlpdicatefl 
passages by merely mentioning a single word out of 
them. There is generally speaking an air of sci^tific ;. 

dryness in its treatment even of the most poetical meta- f 

phors. For instance, we are told that it is far better to i 

call Aurora the "rosy-fingered" than the "purple-fin- 
gered," and still more so than to call her the "red-fin- 
^ered. " But charms of style from the Greek writers , 
appear la this book like moths and buttcr^iea ipvaae^wi 
^ corks in the collection of an entomo\og\aV l^xa- 
^s fondness tor c/assiflcation Beems caxiieA W> te 
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here; he incessantly analyzes and enumerates, as for in- 
stance when ho tells us that there are four ways by 
(I > I which "flatness'* in a speech is produced. The princi- 

J\ pies laid down are of course sound and sensible — as, for 
exampleTthAt " the chief merit of style is clearness/' 
tliat the orator must not use poetical lan^^age, and 
that his sentences must be rhythmical, without falling 
into meter. Aristotle objects to having a sentence 
ji \i'l\. ended with a^ short syllable, because the voice cannot 

ii * ' rest on it so as to mark a stop; he thinks that the end 

of each sentence should be marked out by the rhyj^iim, 
80 as not to need punctuation. Ho rccoinnicnds the use 
of the paon, a foot consisting of three sliort syllables 
and one long syllable (as ftnSchrunIsm), for the rhythmi* 
cal finish of sentences. The point, however, is not 
gone into with any exactness; and wc are left in doubt 
as to the proportion which accent bore to "quantity" in 
ancient Greek oratory. On the one hand we know that 
accent has had such a firm hold on the Greek language 
as in the course of time utterly to overpower and elimi- 
nate quantity. Thus modern Greek is spoken entirely 
according to accent without regard to quantity. On 
the other hand ancient Greek poetry must have been 
read almost entirely in reference to the quantity of the 
syllables, 'without regard to accent. How it stood with 
ancient Greek rhythmical prose, is a question which 
Aristotle does not help us to solve. In fact there is a 
certain matter-of-fact bluntness, and a want of the 
delicacy and humor of genius, pervading bis criticisms. 
And it is remarkable that his illustrations are more 
drawn from poetry than from prose — apparently more 
from books than from\W\n^«ic>\nQ«b--%xA^^>N9^\)s^^>s!t 
mentions with appTec\a.\\oik \5aft ot^Vsrj ^\''Csifi&SPS^ 
om, Bwke of the sraa\e»X «^wis9M» ol'^^'»«^^^ 
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especially bis Olynthiac orations, had been spoken at 
Athens when Aristotle was little more than thirty years 
of age, Just about the time when he was attempting to 
rival Isocrates in the teaching of Khctoric. It would 
be extraordinary if these splendid harangues made no 
impression upon him. But it must be observed that ho 
does not pass any general criticism upon Pericles, or 
any other orator. And it is possible also that a fear of 
offending the Macedonian royal family may have pre- 
vented Aristotle from praising the anti-Macedonian 
statesman, though he was the greatest orator among the 
ancients. 

After treating of style, Aristotle briefly discusses ar- 1' 
rangcment. He divides a speech into exordium, state- 1 \, 

ment, piroof, and peroration, and says something on the I I 

points to be aimed at in each. He adds some shrewd f 

advice on the use that may be made of putting adroit 
questions to an opponent; and he mentions with ap- 
proval the maxim of Gorgios that "when your adver- 
sary is earnest you should silence him with ridicule, 
and when he tries ridicule you should silence him with 
earnestness." He neatly winds up his "Rhetoric" / j 

with the specimen of a peroration: "I have spoken— j ! 

you have heard. You have the matter before you — * f 

judge of it." 

Aristotle's little treatise called ** Poetic," or the "Art 
of Poetry," is very interesting, but it does not taketne 
modern or romantic view of Poetry. Aristotle does 
not seek to find here— 

** The light that never was, on sea or land, 
Tlie consecration, and the Poet*f dream.** 

'* ^'^P/y deques poetry as one ot Uie iimtoX^'^^ \ 
r^. "such aa dAnciag, flute-playing, ipaintint^, eVi,\ \ 
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these different arts, he says, have each their own in- 
I ;> strument of imitation, and poetr^^uses worda^nd 

It . metqr. However, not all metrical composition is 

poetry; the verses of Empedoclcs are philosophy rather 

than poetry — they lack the quality of being imitative 

— that is to say, it is not their chief object to depict. 

I !{ ! Aristotle attributes the genem of poetry, not to any 

\ *:i divine impulse, but to those imitative instincts of 

man, which are exhibited from earliest childhood, and 
to the intellectual pleasure which we feel in seeing a 
good imitation even of a painful subject, and in recog- 
nizing that 'WAm is thaV* Poetry then is imitation, 
and accordiag to this theory the merit of a ^ood poem 
would be the same as the merit of a good photograph— 
exact a nd mechanical resemblance^ A ristotle, however, 
is not consistent to this view; he evidently admits the 
idea of some creativencss. in the^poct— for Instance, he 
says that some poets represent men as better, than they 
really are; and he applauds the practice of Zeuxis, who, 
*an painting his Helen, combined the beauties out of 
several fair faces. He seems to approach the modern 
I ' point of view when he says (xvii. 2) that *' Poetry is the 

province of a genius or a'madman ;" for the one can feign 

and the other feels stormy passions. But it must be 

I observed that the word for *' a genius" here, is merely 

*' well-natured " — a word elsewhere used for one who 
y - has a good moral disposition, and generally for one who 

has natural gifts. In fact, the philosophy of the imagi- 
nation was a part of psychology not at all worked out 
in the time of Aristotle; there was as yet no word to 
express what we mean by " imagination.'* When Aris- 
toUe uses the word phantotia, )^<^ \&ft»s(i%\s^v^^\^<^'Qs^ 
creative faculty, bul wv \xca%<^ \sRk\otfe ^v^ TsicsSi^ «%^ 
Wliile the Qreeka i?et^ \ilemQa^^aa»*»»^^^^ ^v V«^^ 
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they had not as yet analyzed the processes of imagi- 
nation. And the want of a terminology connected with 
this subject is felt throughout the *' Poetic" of Aristo- 
tle. 

^r^otry consists in imitation,^mainly. of the actiojoaof 
men; and there arc three great species of it— Epic 
poetry, Tragedy and Comwly. Of these three kinds 
Aristotle undertakes to treat; but the promise is only 
fulfilled with regard to the two first; the treatise breaks 
off at the point where a disquisition on Comedy might 
have been expected. Comedy, according to modern 
views, would hardly be reckoned to be poetry at all. 
Aristotle, in stating what Comedy is, gives his famous i. 

definition of the ** Judicrous." Tragedy, he says, aims j 

at representing men who are above the average; comedy, 
men who arc bclp,w it. But the characters in comedy 
are not so much morally bad, as ugly. There is a cer- 
tain pleasure derivable from ugliness, and tliat is the 
sense of the ludicrous. "The ludicrous is some fault 
or blemish not suggesting tlie idea of pain or death; as, 
for instance, an ugly twisted face is ludicrous, if there 
is no idea that the owner of it is in pain.'* This saying 
has been the foundation of all subsequent philosophy 
of laughter. Elsewhere Aristotle defines the ludicrous 
as "harmless incongruity.*' We laugh from a pleas- 
urable sense of contrast and surprise when a thing is 
out of place but no serious evil seems likely to result. i 

Aristotle's account of Tragedy is a profound piece of 
tcsthetic philosophy. By implication he defends Trag- 
edy against Plato, who had wished to banish the 
drama from his ideal republic, as tending to make men 
unmanly. Aristotle defines Tragedy as the " imltalloa 
oC^me^noble action, great an3 IbbmpleVj \u Jxs^^xVd^ 
Of/odlouadifiUon; mth different mca8]i^XQ.fiiiMV\^ 
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: : . jUffereut parts; bj^ men acting, and not by narrution;. 

J . effecting through pity and fear the purging of such 

I '. ; feelings." The latter words contain the ofiice and the 

justification of Tragedy. Men's minds are prone to l>e 
haunted by the feelings of pity and fear, and these arc 
apt to degenerate into sentimentality. Tragedy offers 
uoblc objects whereon these feelings may be exercised ; 
and by that exercise the feelings not only receive a 
\ right direction, but also are relieved, being removed, so 

to speak, for the time from the system. After much 
discussion * on the subject in Germany, there is now no 
doubt that in using the term " purging'* in the above 
passage Aristotle was employing a medical metaphor. 
This is borne out by two passages of the '* Politics" 
(IL viL 11 ;i VIII. vii. 5), which both refer in similar 
terms to the relief of the passions procured by indulge 
ing them. He promised u fuller explanation of his 
theory on this subject, but unfortunately has never 
given it. However, we are perhaps safe in under- 
standing that, while Plato objected to Trageily as tend- 
ing to make men soft by the excitement of their sym- 
pathetic feelings, Aristotle said " No^those feelings 
will be purged and carried off froni the system by the 
operation of Tragedy." 

As to the means by which Tragedy is to excite p it y 
aAdXciror, Aristotle says that it will not do to exhibit a 
p^jrely good man falling into adversity — that would 
be rather horrible than tragic; nor, in the other hand, 
would the representation of a villain receiving the ret* 
ribution due to his crimes bo a tragical story, however 
moral it might be. We require the element of uu- 



// / • See " AristoUe ttber KumX, \MM»Ai«% t^jwt nx%**^i^ 

^ /. ft*' H«inkmis) Vienna, 1«:0>.V*^^^' 
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they had not as yet analyzed the processes of imagi- 
nation. And the want of a terminology connected with 
this subject is felt throughout the *' Poetic*' of Aristo- j^ 

tie, 

y^^try consists in imitation,^mainly. of the actiona. of 
men; and there arc three great species of it— Epic 
poctix Tragedy and Comedy. Of these three kinds 
Aristotle undertakes to treat; but the promise is only 
fulfilled with regard to the two first; the treatise breaks 
off at the point where a disquisition on Comedy might 
have been expected. Comedy, according to modern 
views, would hardly be reckoned to be poetry at all. 
Aristotle, in stating what Comedy is, gives his famous 
definition of the ** Judicrous." Tjragcdy, he says, aims 
at representing men who are above the average; comedy, 
men who are bclp^v it. But the characters in comedy 
are not so much morally bad, as ugly. There is a cer- 
tain pleasure derivable from ugliness, and tliat is the 
sense of the ludicrous. "The ludicrous is some fault 
or blemish not suggesting tlie idea of pain or death; as, 
for instance, an ugly twisted face is ludicrous, if there 
is no idea that the owner of it is in pain." This saying 
has been the foundation of all subsequent philosophy 
of laughter. Elsewhere Aristotle defines the ludicrous 
as "harmless incongruity.'* We laugh from a pleas- ! | 

urable sense of contrast and surprise when a thing is 
out of place but no serious evil seems likely to result. \\ j 

Aristotle's account of Tragedy is a profound piece of 
tcsthetic philosophy. By implication he defends Trag- 
edy against Plato, who had wished to banish the 
drama from his ideal republic, as tending to make men 
unmaDlx. Jln^totJe defines Tragedy as the ** imitation 
o/sojow^noble actioa, great aiiS 1bomp\eVc\uJ^sj^lj^Vxi 
S^^^ous^IcUon; with different mcasMVis^ \,q.*>»V W 
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.; <}iffereut|>arts; bj^ men acting, and not by narrution;. 

I effecting through pity and fear the purging of such 

ft feelings." The latter words contain the ofiice and the 

justification of Tragedy. Men's minds are prone to he 
haunted by the feelings of pity and fear, and these are 
apt to degenerate into sentimentality. Tragedy offers 
uoble objects whereon these feelings may be exercised ; 
and by that exercise the feelings not only receive a 

! right direction, but also are relieved, being removed, so 

to speak, for the time from the system. After much 
discussion * on the subject in Germany, there is now no 
doubt that in using the term " purging" in the above 
passage Aristotle was employing a medical metaphor. 
This is borne out by two passages of the ' * Politics" 
(XL viL 11 ; VIII. vii. 5), which both refer in similar 
terms to the relief of the passions procured by indulg- 
ing them. He promised a fuller explanation of his 
theory on this subject, but unfortunately has never 
given it. However, we arc perhaps safe in under- 
standing that, while Plato objected to Tragedy as tend- 
ing to make men soft by the excitement of their sym- 
pathetic feelings, Aristotle said " No^those feelings 
will be purged and carried off froni the system by the 
operation of Tragedy." 

As to the means by which Tragedy is to excite pitj^ 
aAdXciror, Aristotle says that it will not do to exhibit a 
P^ly good man falling into adversity — that would 
be rather horrible than tragic; nor, in the other hand, 
would the representation of a villain receiving the ret- 
ribution due to his crimes bo a tragical story, however 
moral it might be. We require the element of iiu- 
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deserved ^rtlnioity; and yet there must be s ome ju stice, 
too, iu the course of events, ko tliat while we feel sor- 
row for what occurs, we shall feel also that things could 
not have been otherwise. The tale of CEdinus is often 
mentioned by Aristotle as a iH^rfcctsubXcct. for Trag- 
edy. We may add that Mr. Tennyson's "Harold" 
exiiibits in this respect the same qualities; we sec in it a f*^ 

noble character borne along to ou iiudcscrved and ca* 
lamitous doom; and yet there is a sense that this is, 
part ly at aTl events, the result pf his own doing. Aris- 
totle is not in favor of a trugedy ending happily. He 
says that poets sometimes make happy endings out of 
concession to the weakness of the spectators, but that 
this is quite a mistake, and that such endings are more \ : 

suitable to comedy. He praises Euripides as the *' most 
tragic of the poets," on account of the doleful termina- 
tions of his plays, " though in other respects he did not 
manage well." 

]Much stress has been laid, especially by the French, 
on " tiic_unitics *' of the drama, as supposed to be 
prescribed by Aristotle's "Poetic," But in reality Jje 
attaches no importance to the external unities of time 
atul.placc. In enumerating the differences between 
tragedy and epic poetry, he says (v. 8) that "the one 
generally tries to limit its action to a period of twenty* 
fourhpurs, or not much to exceed that, while the^qthcr 
is unlimited in point of time." But he does not lay 
this down as a law for Tragedy. The peculiarity of the 
Greek drama, in which a chorus remained constantly 
present and the curtain never fell, almost necessitated 
"t^ unities;" but Aristotle only concerns hiinself with 
jstem g] unit/, which he says (viii. 4) that Tragedy must 
4* r<^ la common with every otber work, ol wV, waii 
v^/i/cli consists in making every part beat oa ox^TLVitfe- 
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latiou to the whole, so that no part could be altered or 
omitted without the whole sufferiDg. This priucipic, 
far more valuable than that of "the unities,'* wouhl 
seem to need re-assertion, for wc might almost say that 
it is habitually violated by writers of fiction in th<» pres- 
ent day — at all events by all but the very few who may 
be placed in the first class. 

The *' Poetic" gives many notices of the rise and prog- 
ress of the Greek drama, and the modifications which 
tragedy and comedy went through, and much informa* 
tion as to the technical divisions of a play, and other 
such matters; but all these points have become the 
property of manuals of " Greek Antiquities," Aristotle 
notes a decadence of the drama in his own day: he com- 
plains of authors spoiling their plays by introducing 
episodes merely to suit particular actors: he considers 
that fpeciaeU is carried too far, and that it is a mistake 
to aim at proiducing tragical citcct by elaborate and ex- 
pensive scenery and apparatus; he also thinks that act- 
ing is overdone. Aristotle shows an extensive acquaint- 
ance with dramatic literature; and, by mentioning it, 
he makes us regret the loss of "The Flower," a pluy by 
Agathon, which seems to have been entirely original, 
and not based on any traditional story. 

The remarks here made on Epic poetry are compara- 
tively brief. Aristotle considers it of less importance 
than Tragedy. He says that ever}' mertt which the Epic 
possesses is to be found in Tragedy. Like Tragedy, the 
Epic must possess unity of plot, but it may indulge to 
a greater extent in episodes. Aristotle never loses an 
opportunity of praising Homer, whom lie considers to 
be the author, not only of the " Iliad" and " Odyssey," 
but also of a comic poem called " Margites." lie espe- 
cially commeudA 0\e wX cA ^^\wst \\\ \sv^5i«c^'?,,^^^^tfS^sssa. 
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of the "Iliad" and " Odyssey" respectively circle rouud 
definite central events. Although it is a narrative, E^ic 
poetry will always l>e distinct from histoiy: the one has 
an artistic unity which is wanting to the other; the one 
describes what might have been, the other what has 
I)ecn ; the one deals in universal, the other in particular, 
truth. The result of this whole comparison is, that 
*' Poetry is more philosophical and more earnest than 
History." 

The *' Poetic" branches off, towards its close, into an 
immature disquisition on style, which led Aristotle to 
go back to his "Rhetoric," and write the third book 
thereof. Here he even lays down some of the elements 
of gruinmar, and enumerates the parts of speech. He 
adds a curious chapter (xxv.) on Criticisms, and how to 
answer them, in which the spirit of the dialectician is 
very apparent. All this shows that Aristotle was only 
gradually feeling his way to the division of sciences. 
He wrote, as it were, under pressure, on one great sub- 
ject after another, and the light only dawned on him as 
he went along. Could he have rewritten his works, 
probably all would have been brought into lucid order. 
But it is clear that the little treatise called "Poetic" not 
only was never rewritten, but was never finished as its 
author intended it to be. 



CHAPTER V. 

ARISTOTLE'S "ETHICS.** 

Akistotle's treatise on Morals has come down to us 
^DiJtJed ' ' Kicomachean Etliics. " This label was proba- 
^Jy alExed to the work on account of KicomaciliMa, \!ii<ft 
^ou of Arisioae, Jiaving had some subordinate coim«> 
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tion with it, either as scribe or editor; and in order to 
distinguish it in the Peripatetic library from the "£u- 
demian Ethics/* which is a sort of paraphrase of Aristo- 
tle's treatise by his disciple Eudemus — and from the 
" Great Ethics,** which is a restatement of the same mat- 
ter by some later Peripatetic hand. Among the Works 
of Aristotle there is also included a little tract '* Ou Vir- 
tues and Vices." This is a mere paper, such as the 
Peripatetic school used to produce, noting characteris- 
tics of some of the Aristotelian good qualities and their 
opposites, and with no pretensions to be considered 
genuine.' 

After going through, under the guidance of Aristoilo, 
the theory of the reasonings by which knowledge is 
obtained, and the theory of the statement by which 
knowledge may bo best set forth, we now enter, in 
the "Jincomachcan Ethics,** upon some of the matter of 
knowledge — namely, Aristotle's .thQory_pf human life.. 
But what strikes us onTcading the early chapters of 
this treatise is that, when he be^n to write it, Aristotle 
had no clear conception _of the existence of Moral Phi- 
losophy as a separate science.^ The question which he 
<* proposes is, WTjiil.ls''tlie end, or supreme good, aimed 
\^t by human action? Helidds tliat Iho science which 
will have to settle this will be a bninch of Politics— tha^ 
is, of State-philosophy— for the chief good of the State 
and qL the individual ai'c identical, only the one is on a 
grander sc^^e than the other. In this exordium we 
may notice two especially Greek features: first, tlie 
caiidinal question proposed for the philosophy of human 
Hfe iTnot, \Viiat'i s the duty of man? but. What is the_ 
chief j:ood for man ?. Secondly, the individual is so far 
subordinated to «Aii xOi^xiMxti^Ji^ ^CvC^'"^.^ *^\vis.^,^^ -^^ 
iummum honum tot \\\fi \tiXV«t \vsRN?^^*i.^ ^^ >SJ^ 
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former,^ In Aristotle's *^' EoliUcs" (Vll. iii. 8), the chief 
good for a State is portrayed as consisting in .th& de* 
velopment and play of speculative thought, all fit con- 
ditions thereto having been provided. The idea is — a 
Greek city, with a slave, population doing the harj 
work, wherein tliejutl2cu:i foi* thu-most.part can livea^ 
gentlemen, and a large proportion of themmay devote., 
ih eirjives to intellectual pursuits. Aristotle thought 
that the highest aim for a State was to turn put, philo&' *-« 
ophers, and that the highest aim for iiu. individual was / 
to be a philosopher. Tlius there is a seeming identity J 
of aims; yet still in writing his '* Ethics" Aristotle con- 
fines himself to inquiring after " the good " for the indi- 
vidual. As he goes on, it dawns upon him more and ^ 
more (see *^th,** v. 5-11), that ** the man** has an in- 
dependent status distinct from that of "the citizen,*' 
!) and that in his capacity of human being each citizen 
ihas needs, aims, aud virtues of his own, irrespective 
;0f the State. Thus by composing this work he estab- --^ 
'fished the separation of Ethics from Politics — these <** 
two sciences having been previously mixed up togethci 
Ijy Socrates and Plato, wlio were the great founders of 
)joth. 

' What constitutes the chief good for an individual, or 
in other words, happiness? Aristotle is somewhat ab- 
stract and metaphysical in arguing upon this question^^^ 
^'5 says, happiness must be an end in itself, and not a | 
iieans to anything else; it must lie within the proper J 
sphere or function of man — that function being a ratignaL 
and moral life ; it must be, not a merely dormant state, 
but a state of conscious vitality; and lastly, it must be 
in accordance with the law of excellence proper to the 
function of man. Thus we arrive at the general idesk 
^&y/ t/ie highest happiness consists in lUe Yiaxmox^Qiua 
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exercise of man's highest powers; and the treatise ends 
by declaring particularly that the speculative reason is 
man*s highest endowment, and that the truest happiness 
consists in philosophic thought. 

llThJs.*: he exclaims ("Eth." X. vii. 7). *• would be 
perfect human happiness, if prolonged through a life 
pf full duration. Such a life, however, would be super- 
human; for it is not as being man that one will live thus, 
but by virtue of a certain divine clement subsisiing 
within us. Just as this element far excels our com- 
posite nature, so docs its operation excel actiou accord- 
ing to the moral virtues. Reason in comparison with man 
is something divine, and so is the life of Reason divine 
in comparison with the routine of man*s life. One ^ 
must not, however, obey those who bid us " think hum- 
bly as being mortal men," nay rather we should indulge . 
immortal longings, and strive to live up to that divine 
particle within us, which, though it be small in propor- 
tionate bulk, yet in power and dignity fur surpasses all 
ihe other parts of our nature, and which is indeed each 
man*8 proper self. By living in accordance with it our 
true individuality will be developed. And such a life 
cannot fail to be happy above all other kinds of lif^.!' 

This, then, is the "mark'* which Aristotle sets before 
men to '^* shoot at" C'Eth." I.. iL 2)— namely, the aU 
tainment of a state in which one should live above the. 
•woxlcl, occupied with phjlosophic thought. It is an 
ideal picture, to which, ho wi:vcr, approximations may 
doubtless be made. To attain it completely would be, ,,v 
according to Aristotle, to attain the life of the blessed 
existences, such asthe sun and the fixed stars, and of 
Qtod HimseU» wiiose essence is Reason^ and Hia llf&/' ^ 
tWnkiDg upon th.o\i5gliV' ^**llteC^'^, \x- •i^* '•^:xi^C5% 
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admits, is impossible for U8;j)ut yet, he says, we should 
aim at it. *' Sccoudary to this,'* ho says, "4u point of 
huppiucss, is the life of moral virtue." And here we 
must notice tlie peculiar way in which tl|e idea of 
"virtue" is introduced into the "Ethics.** Instead of 
at once rcco;;uizin5 the law of moral obligation as the 
deepest thing ia man, Aristotle, as we have seen above, 
introduces the idea of virtue and morality in a dry logi- 
cal way, saying tiiat the chief good for man must consist 
in the realization of liis powers "according to their 
own proper law of excellence." Having in this color- 
less and neutral way brought in the term "excellence", 
or virtue, Aristotle divides it, in relation to man, into 

^. moral and intellectual. Of the former he proceeded 

immediately to treat at length ; of the latter he promised 

to give an account, but only an imperfect realization of 

that promise, furnished by the " Eudemian" paraphrase, 

has come down to us. 

Both by the way in which it is introduced, and the 
terms in which it is finally dismissed (" Eth." X. viii. 1), 
the moral nature /of jnan is made to hold a subsidiary 
place m Aristotle's "Ethics.** Yet still we find that 
almost all tjhic^trcatiso is taken up with discussions 

'directly or indirectly concerning the practical and 
moral nature. And thus Aristotle, groping his way 
m a science which had as yet no distinct landmarks, 
contributed much towards the subsequent deeper con* 
ception of ethical questions. One service which he 
performed was to distinguish will from reason. Soc- 
rates and Plato ha({ been content to describe virtue as 
knowledge, or an enlightened state of the reason; but 
Aristotle, like Kant in modern tin:cs, defined it as a 
state of the will. S^ondly, he analyzed the forma- 

ijoa of this state, and explained it by Iua dQC\.i\u<^ ol 
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"habita." By^obseiring the various arts— as, for in 
stance, liarp-p]ayiDgi'aD(i the like — he saw that " prac 
tice makesjKTfect ;" and concluded that as by play in j 
the harp a man became a harp-player, so by doing jus 
things a man would become just, by doing brave thing 
he would become brave; and, in short, that action: 
have a tendency to reproduce themselves, and thus t< 
produce habits or states of the wiU. All this is trit< 
'enough now, but it was fomiulated for the first time bj 
i Aristotle. 
^^^ I In laying down his famous doctrine that it is th< 
I characteristic of virtue to preserve **the mean/* Aris 
totle was not entirely original. In this, us iu manj 
other cases, he only fixed into scientific form a concep 
tion which had been previously floating in the miud o 
Greece. Hesiod, the Seven Sages, the unknown au 
thorsof '* Maxims,** the Gnomic poets, Pindar, andth< 
Tragedians, had all preached the doctrine of modem 
tioa-f-a doctrine niost congenial lo the natural gooc 
taste of the Hellenic i>eople, who instinctively despiscc 
excess in any form as unintellectual and barbarous 
What had hitherto been a universal popular dictum 
Plato raised into philosophy, by pointing out("Pliile 
.'' bus," p. 28-27) that in all things the law of ** limit** ii 
the cause of good, while the unlimited, the unregu 
lated, the chaotic, is evil. Thus, ^n the human body, 
the unlimite<i is the tendency to extremes, to disorder, 
to disease; butjlhe introduction of the limit produces t 
balance of the constitution and gooil health. In sounds 
you have the infinite degrees of deep anu high, quicli 
and slow; but the limit gives rise to modulation anc 
harmony, and all that is delightful in music. In cli 
mate and temperature, where Um^ V^\\ \)A9^ Xsrj^x^ >k^2(5 
duoed, excesaiYe VieaJt^ wAN\^«a\ ^\«rwv^ «;^^5^^«^*^ 
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the mild and genial seasons in their order follow. In 
tlic human miud " the goddess of the limit" checks into 
submission the wild and wanton passions, and gives 
rise to all that is good. Thus, in con tern plating all 
things, whctlirr physical or moral, then; was present to 
the mind of Plalo ihe same train of associations — tho 
same ideas of nu-asure, proportion, lialanco, harmony, 
moderation, and the like. Elsewhere (*' llepublic," p. 
400) he dwells rspecially on the common characteris* 
tics of art and morality, pointing out that measure and 
syujmetry are the causes of excellence in both alike. 
Aristotle took over these thoroughly Greek ideas from 
Plato, and adapted them to his own purjwse. lie 
slightly changed the mode of expression: instead of / 
"moderulion" he nitroduced a mathematical term, i 
'Vihc mean" (for instance, 2 is the mean between 4 and j 
G); he Used this term as the chief fe%iture in a regular 
formal detinition of moral virtue; and he drew out a- > 
table of the virtues showing that each of them was a x 
mean between two extreqies. Thus the virtue Cour- ^ 
age lies between the vice Cowardice, which is fearing 
too much, and the vice Rashness, which is fearing too 
little. And virtue generally is a balance between too 
much and too little. It is produced by Ihcjntroduc- 
tion of the law of the mean into the x)assions, which in 
themselves arc unlimited. But what is this "mean" — 
this juzte milieu — and how is it ascertained? Aristotle 
tells us that it is not merely the mid-point between two 
external quantities, but it is the mid-point relatively to 
-the moral agent. "Vy^**^^ *s too much for one maurrsay, ] 
^ of danger, expense, indulgence, or self-valuation— rinay I 
S be by no means too much for another man. Tho moral f 
^ meanJig^thns a fluctuating guantity,^ depend ent o n con 
^jderuiioDs of the person and the mom^iul. To \i\V 
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upon it exactly requires a fiDe tact, for " virtue is m 
nice and delicate than the finest of the fine ar 
(*' Eth." II. vi. 9). This tact, or sense of moral beau 
we have by nature ("Politics," I. ii. 12); but it o 
exists in perfection, after cultivation by experience, 
the mind of the wise man, and to him in all cases m 
be the ultimate appeal. 

Q^jcQtipn has been raised in modern times to 

theory of Aristotle, on the ground r>at it makes onl; 

quantitative diilerence between virtue and vice. 

'jittlgjxiore-or a little leas does not seem to us to con 

tute the whole diilorence which subsists botw< 

"right" and "wrong." But we must remember t 

/'the Greeks did not speak of actions as "right" 

S "wrong," but as "beautiful" and "ugly." Prom t 

^*T;K)int of view each action was looked upon as a W4 

/^of art; and as in art and literature, so in morals, 

\ great aim was to avoid the " too much" and the " 

/ little," and thus to attain i>erfcction. This idea 

^beauty and grace in action pervaded the Hellenic 1; 

and good taste seemed to stand in the place of c 

science. To attain "the beautiful" is considered 

j Aristotle, if inferior to the Joys of philosophy, still o 

K source of very high gratification ; and he describes 

\ brav e man ("Eth."IIL ix. 4) as consciously meet 

I death in a good cause, and consciously sacrificin< 

\ happy life, full of objects which he holds dear, bccai 

/ ^X§2 doing he attains " the beautiful." If we a 

^however, what constituted the beauty of this c 

,#v^ Aristotle's doctrine can only telUus that the brave n 

dared and feared neither too much nor too little, but 

the proper degree and manner, considering the circi: 

stances of the moment. These formulm^ however^ 

not appear to cxpVkVsk'^\3i»X "^^ ^^xsN.^ ^^w^j^Sass 
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moral beauty of the act in question. Wc shc-uld rather 

point to the self-sacrifice of the act — the spec-lnele of an - . 

individual preferring to his own life the good of others, 

the defense of his country, the maintenance of some 

noble cause — as what was beautiful and touching. 

" ** The mean'* may serve as a general expression far tho 

' lawof artistic beauty, but it seems not deep enough to 
express what we prize most in human action. . 

Aristotle's table of the virtues docs not» of course, 
comprise the Christian qualities of humility, charity,^ 
chastity, self-devotion, and the like. It even tails short^ 
of the summary of human excellence givea by Plato in 
his enumeration of the five cardinal virtues (** Protag.,** 
p. 349)— Kiourage, temperance, justice, wisdom, and] 
holiness. Aristotle separates ethics from religi:j>ri^ andj 
thus leaves out all consideration of *1 holincsSr" or man's * 
conduct in relation to God. "^BTisdp.m" ano *\Tus.l 
lice" he reserves to be made the subject of Ecparat o 
discussions: the one as being an excellence of th3 intel- 
lect, and nota *' mean state" of the passions; the ether as 
being dependent on, and mixed up with, all the institu- 
tions of the State. The table, then, thus restricted, 
contains the names of njnA nr^^en jroo(| qimiiti oA, such 
as would adorn the character of a perfect Grecian gen- 
tleman. They are Courage, Temperance, Liberality, 
^lagnificence Oiberality on a larger scale); MaguanimiUv- 
or Great-souledness; Self-respect (the same on ;i smaller / 
scale), Mildness. Wit, Truthfulness of mawiicr, and J^ 
Exicndlincss. And the pairs of extremes wliich i espcc- 
tively environ each of these '*mean states" aiv j^pecified, 
in some cases names being invented for iucm. The 
most moral of the virtues here named, from a modern 
poJjjt of view. Is Courage^ on account of the scU-swixV \ 

^^j^ ejjo endurance of danger, pain, and dcatb, ^\Ae\\ \ 
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it implies. Temperance is far from being rcprescntei 
by Aristotle as an utter self-abnegation; ho says (III 
xi. 8) that the 'temx>crate mar|, >vith due regard to hi 
health, and to the means at his disposal, and actin; 
under the law of the beautiful, will preserve a balanc 
in regard to the pleasures of sense. Aristotle loves th< 
>/ /(^virtues of Liberality and Magnificence (the latter mean 
^*V I ing tasteful outlay on great objects) on account of the! 
^ (^ brilliancy. He undervalues the virtue of saving, an 
erroneously considers that parsimony does more Iinri 
Iban spendthrift waste. lie describes Magnanimity Iv 
drawing a fancy portrait of the "Great-souled man. 
Such a man has all the Aristotelian virtues; he is gre«i 
and superior to other men, and has a corresponding loft: 
. j^siSA of soul. He will not compete for the commo 
objects of ambition; he will only attempt great an< 
important matters, and otherwise will seem inactive 
he will be open in friendship and hatred, really straight 
forward and deeply truthful, but reserved and ironici 
in manner to common pc^ople. He will live for hi 
friend alone, will wonder at nothing, will bear no malice 
will be no gossip, will not be anxious about trifles, \\\ 
care more to possess that which is beautiful than tlui 
which is profitable. His movements arc slow, his voic 
18 deep, and his diction is stately. 

The four last virtues in the table are qualities toador 
the external man in society, and as such seem moi 
woiihy of a place in Lord Chesterfield's Letters than i 
a treatise of Moral Philosophy. To be mild withoi 
being spiritless; to bo friendly without servility; to hav 
a^umple manner without either assumption or mod 
humility; and to be witty without buffoonAr^ — ^J*^^ 
achieTemenls coT\«\\V>i\fe >X\ft \cC\xv^x ^>M»s^wx^iK*^ ^ 
which Ari8iol\ecoucV3A«»>Q^^^^>«»v ^^^^^^^^ 
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to show that the law of the mean is exemplified in the ^ 
instinctive feelings of modesty and virtuous iudigna* 
tion — when, tlirough some unknown cause, bis MS. 
broke oft (" Eth." IV. ix.8) in the middle of a sentence. 
What should have followed here was, fint, a dis- 
sertation on the nature of Justice; and, secondly, an 
account of the Intellectual excellences. And it was 
very important that this part of the work should be 
aclc(iuatcly executed. Under the head of Justice fell 
to be considered ("Eth." IV. vii. 7) the relation of the 
individual to truth of word and deed. And an ade- 
(juate account of Justice and of Wisdom might have 
redeemed AristotleV previous account of moral virtue 
from tliat superficial appearance which it must be said 
to present. But unfortunately we do not appear to 
possess at tirst hand Aristotle's execution of this part 
of his task. What happened may perhaps have been 
this: when Aristotle arrived at this point, he put 
aside the subject of Justice, to be treated after he had 
written his ** Politics" and had cleared his views on the 
foundations of Justice in the State. At the same time 
he put aside the subject of the Intellectual excellences, 
perhaps till he should have written his "Metaphysics." 
It must Im? remembered that he kept many parts of his 
Encyclopicdia in coui*8e of construction at once, and 
lie would drop one pai« and take up another, as suited 
his train of thought. £n the present case he did not 
entirely abandon iiis ** Ethics,*' but wentcm to write the 
three last books, merely leaving the center part to be 
filled in subsequently. Doubtless the matter for that 
center part was expounded to and discussed in the 
Peripatetic school, but Aristotle probably never him- 
se/f expressed it iu literary form. "When, \ioy:(iv<iv, 
£^i/d^ s came to write hia paraphrase of t\\e ** £v\\\cftr 
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he was enabled to till in the gap which still existed ii 
them by supplying a portion, the matter of which purtlj 
came from school notes and partly from Aristotle*! 
other writings, while the language was that of Eudcmui 
himself, continuous with the rest of the paraphrase 
Afterwards Nicomachus, or some other editor, tool 
this supplementary piece from the '*£udemian Ethics* 
and stuck it in as Books V., VI., VII. of the ** Ethics* 
.of Aristotle. 

The theory of Justice which has thus come down t( 
fus as Aristotle's, is indistinctly stated in Book V. I 
seems to be liorrowcd a good deal from tlic *' Politics;* 
it expounds the principles of Justice which exist in th< 
State, and merely defines Justice in the individual ai 
.the will to conform to these principles. Thus really u( 
contribution to ethical science is made. It is showr 
how^ Justice is manifested (1) in distributions by th( 
State (2) in correcting wrongs done between man anc 
man, (3) in the ordinary course of commerce. Som< 
iirst steps in political economy, being remarks on th< 
iiature of money, on value, and on price, given ii 
chap. T., are perhaps the most interesting points ii 
this book. 

Book VI. appears to Ikj a good deal borrowed fron 
, Aristotle's *' Organon** and treatise "On the Soul.*' I 
is confusedly written, and two questions appear to Ix 
mixed up in it: (1) What is the Moral Sundard; 
(2) Wiiat are the Intellectual excellences? The formci 
question receives no definite answer; with regard to th< 
latter we are informed that there are two distinct aii( 
supremely good modes of the intellect — " AVisdom,* 
which is the culmination of the philosophic reason, unc 
'• Thought," w\i\clk \^ V\Mi v«^'»^'^^'^ ^^ '^^^ \pas2«* 
reason. Tliia \\\Uet cvMtjXw^ ^wvoa >^x^ ^s^^^ ^'^'^ 
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the book. It is described as being developed in com- ^ ^ 

biuation with tlie development of the moral will. It • \ 

is .lu ideal attribute, and we arc told that "he who has^ ' ] 

* thought' possesses all the virtues" (" Elh." VI. xiii. 6). ■ 

The distinctiou here indicated between the practical ^ 

and philosophic reason was undoubtedly a contributiou 

to psychology first made by Aristotle. It was on im- [ 

provenieut upon the views of Plato, and a step towards 

those of Kjiut. » 

IJoolv_yjLL supplies, in the words of Eudemus, a 
valuable complement to Aristotle's moral system. It 
discusses the iutormediato states between virtue and | 

vice, and especially analyses the state callcd»V.incon- > 

tincncc," or " weakness," as exhibited in the process of ', 

yielding to temptation. Uy aid of the forms of the 
syllogisrn it is sliown how, while having good princi- ; 

pies in our mind, we may fuii under lenix)tatipn to.acL. ' 

t .upon tlieni. On the other hand, the idea is introduced \ 

^of an ideally vicious man, who has no conscience or re- ' ; 

morse, but all his mind is in harmony with the dictates • 

of vice; a conception with which we may compare the 
character drawn by Shelley in bis portrait of Count 
Ccnci. The whole of this book is marked by a phrase- j 

ology diftercnt from and later than that of the genu- I 

ine parts of the 'Ethics.' It deals much in physiolb- j 

gicul considerations, and it winds up with a modified ^ 

paraphrase of Aristotle's treatise on Pleasure, given in ;. 

Book X. , i 

JBoQka^VIIL and IX. treat of Friendship, which "is 
either a virtue, or i& closely connected-wiUi-xiilUfi;.'* and' 
no part of the whole treatise is more pleasing or ad- 
mirable. The idea of friendship has probably always 
found tt place amoag civilized nat\onv^>3^ ^^ o\iVw»ftA. 
peculiar prominence auxong the Greeks, pvuv\^ o^Xt^'^Vi 
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tiie su bordi nate positiQU assijf ned to women, iiiid the 
consequent jarily-of -^^mpaihctic marriages. Among 
\\ the Dorians, from early times, there had subsisted a 

\* custom by wliich each warrior had attached to him, as 

\ his squire a boy whom he was expected to inspire with 

, ) becoming thoughts. Tlie one member in tliis pair was 

J called "the inbrcatlier,"thc oilier "the listener.*' Oui 

1 of this custom sentimental relationships arose, which 






■i »/i^ Plato approving wrote his famous descriptions of those 

\ pure and passionate attachments between persons of 

\ the same sex, known as *' Plutonic love." With this.; 

sentimentality Aristotle did not sympathize, but yet 
there ift uo coldness in his picture of friendship. lie ^ 
asserts enthusiasticidly the glow of the heart which is 
caused by contemplating the actions of a virtuous friend 
(IX. ix. 5), and declares that without this element in 
\ life no one can be called truly happy. Lord Bacon's 

I i splendid essay '* Of Friendship*' may l)e compared with 

\ these pages; but Bacon's account of the advantages of a 

! friend is on a lower level and less philosophical than 

• that given by j^ijslQtlc. who goes to the root of the 
matter in saying that what a friend really does for you 
is, by the Joint operation of sympathy and contract, of 
\ qumi identity and yet diversity — to intensify the sense 

^ . of your personal existence, and to give you that vivid- 

* uess of vitality on which happiness depends (IX. ix. 7). 

In this proposition the two books culminate, but they 
2 Hrc full of lucid distinctions, and also of high morality. 

1 Friendship (as has been seen above, p. 77) is represented 

: by Aristotle a«.jui. utterly disinterested feeling, often 

calling- for great self-sacrliice. Sometimes, ho says, 
the good, man may be called upon to die for his friends 
(IX. vlii. 9); and oa a v\vA\c.tyXfi\v>\\\\^\ ^v^xxvsx^^^^^ 
' he inquires viUeVVket \ii wiftfc cs«r» w^a ^>^'^N'^^'^^ ^ 
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: lip to one's friend, instead of seizing for one's self, the 

' opportunity of doing noble actions. 

Almast tlie only matter of any importance in tlie 

I " Ethics** of Aristotle which we have not already sum- 
n\urizcd is his discjuisition on_1^3easuro^ in Book X^ ^/ 
There xyiv* a good deal of abstract questioning lu^he 
time of Aristotle ns to whether Pleasure could be *'iba. 
fhii'f good,** or whether it could be considered a good 
at all. The.Platonists were dis|x>sed to be liard upon 
Pleasure. But all this turned a good deal upon the 
prior ques! ion, '* What Plcaaure^is^T" Aristotle showed 
that an erroneous definition had been taken up by the 
Platonic school, who considered pleasure to be a sense 
ol restoration— a sense of our powers, after exhaustion, 
Ix^ing brought up to their nonnal state. Kant has 
>nvcn a very similar definition, saying that "pleasure 
is the sense of that which promotes life, pain of. that 
which hinders it.*' Aristotl e says that tliis is wrong. — , 
tliat it applies only to eatiug and drinking^and such / 
things, and that Pleasure is not " the sense of what j 
promotes life,** l^t the S(!nse of life itself; the sense of 
tljc vital powers, thtrsensc-Umt-ftny faculty^ .whatsoever 
has met its proi>cr object. Ple:isure, then, according 
to the Platouists, was the accompac^mcnt of an imper- 
fect condition, like recovery after illness, Acconling 
to Aristotle it was. except in the case of certain spurious 
l>lcasures, the play and action of that which is healthy 
in us. From this point of view it is obvious that 
Pleasure. must in itself l)c a goo.(l, and that w hen it con - 
sists in the exercise, olJjic. highest farnUieg Jsee above, 

/^. SPj It bccomea Identical wltk thc)Uj^c&V^9^V\A^^^« 

"^est// he thought that this exultation ot PUa&wte to\^\\\. 

^o riwo-orous results from a moral po\ul ot v\c.<N?<i 
Qientlou one_ Mafc^ard which accom\muW^ v\i» 
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Aristoteliau doctrine. lie tolls us that for onythiag to 
be "good** in life, it must be an cud-in-itsclf: that is — 
Bomctliiii^. desirable for its owu^ikc, and not as a more 
means to something else; something thoroughly worthy, 
in which the mind can rest satisfied. Thus all mere 
amusements are excluded from being good, because they 
are not cuds-in-themselves. And tliis maxim may bo 
deduced from Aristotle: " Act ns far as possible so that 
at any moment you may be able to say to yourself, 
' What I am now doing is an end-in-itself.* *' 



CHAPTER VL 



aristotlf/s •'rOLlTICS." 



The " Ethics ** of Aristotle end with the words, ** Lot 
us then commence our 'Politics.'" He had described 
virtue and happiness, but neither of these, he says,* is" 
attainable by any human being apart from society. 
Moral development and the ,ful]^ enjoyment of the ex- ' 
ercisc of pur powers equally demand certain extermd 
conditions; they cannot exist save by the aid of a 
settled community, social habits, the restraint and pro- 
tcctioa of laws, and even a wisely regulated .<«y8tem of 
public education. Man is by nature a social creature;^ 
Lecannot isolate himself without becoming either more 
or less than man — " either a god or a beast. '* The State 
is, therefore, a prime necessity for the " well-doing and 
well-being" of the individual. In fact, says Aristotle,] 
you cannot form any conception of man m his normal 
condition—- thai \&Vo.«».^/\ii^ ^v«*^\Tfc^ ^^-^^^jcsjcs^--^'* 
ocpt as a member ot t^ ^VaXci. Oi3L\}aftSfc ^^>^^^'^ ^^^^^"^^ 
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proposed 10 go CD to tho writing of his " Politics " as the 
coni2)lctncut and conclusion of his ethical treatise. But 
Honic time probably elapsed before the design was 
carried out;* and in the interval it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that Aristotle, seeking, as usual, to base 
theory upon e.\i)ericnce, w:is eng-aged in making that 
rcnmrkablc collection called the "Constitutions" (see 
above, p. 43), which contained a history and description 
of no less than 15^ States, uud of which numerous 
fra«:niculs remain. 

However this may be, the "Politics** forms a rich 
repertory of facts relating to the history of Greece. 
And it abounds, too, in the knowledge of human 
nature, and in wise and penetrating observations on tho 
conduct and motives of mankind, many of which are 
applicable to all times and countries. The treatise is 
not entire; it breaks oH in the middle of one of the 
most interesting parts of all, namely, Aristotle's theory 
of education. Perhaps this was one of the coses iu 
which Aristotle, finding that his mind was not fully 
made up on a particular subject, dropped that subject 
for the time, meaning to revert to it, but never actu- 
ally doing so. Besides its unfinished condition, the 
"Politics** also shows indications of a certain amount 
of disarrangement in the order of its books. If re- 
arranged according to their natural order, the books in 
Bekker*s edition would stand thus : 

Book I. On the Family as a constituent element in 
the State. 

Book II. Containing a criticism of some previous 
theories about the State, and of some remarkable actual 
constitutions. 

*Spengrel^ one of the most judicious of QeTmaa critics, iajs 
^/w^ "lAe 'PoIitlcH ' iras written Ions attet tl» 'Ett^tea:'' 
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J Books m, VII., VIII. Giving Aristotle's own con- 

) ception of an Ideal State, — uufortunately not con- 

' eluded. 

; Books IV., VI., V. Forming a return from the ideal 

1 point of yiew to practical statesmanship, and suggesting 

\ \ remedies for different evils apparent in the contempo- 

rary GoYenimcnts of Greece. 

It has been well pointed out * that in Aristotle's treat- 
ment of the above-mentioned subjects three incongruous,^ 
elctnents may be detected: "really scientific inquiry, 
aristocratic prejudice, and the dreams of a mcUxphysical 
philosophy which soars to heaven and listens for the 
eternal harmonics of nature." The scientific spirit 
shows itself in the vast apparatus of history which 
Arisldtl(r^Tnif)l6yj»V bis researches into the customs 
of barbarous tril)es, and his careful recognition of the 
immense variety to be found in constitutions coming 
under the.. same general name (such as Democracy, 
Aristocracy, etc.) when studied acconiing to the peculiar 
circumstances of each case. All this would constitute 
his work a contribution to the science of "Comparative 
Politics.". 
I But another spirit, alien from that of free and in- 

ductive inquiry, occasionally manifests itself, especially 
when Aristotle appeals to " nature" cither in defending 
<! or attacking any institution. " Nature" is, of course, a 

rather slippery word: it may mean either of two things 
^either " primitive condition," in which sense a savage 
is in a state of nature; or " normal condition," in which 
sense Uie most perfectly civilized man has attained his 
«) natural state. The latter sense is the one which Aris- 
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.otic /generally Las in bis mind; he gencmlly means by 
" nature'* tlic normal and perfect state of things, or a 
power in the world working towards that normal stale. 
But the question arises, How do we know what is the 
ptnfcct and normal state of things? Philosophers are 
too apt to dignify by the name of " nature" any ar- 
rangement for which they may have a predilection. 
And Aristotle cannot be entirely exonerated from 
liaving done so. lie sometimes attributes a sort .of:::r\ 
tiivine right to things as .they are, calljug- tkcnv, / / 
"nutural.'* Thus he treats of the family as "nat- [ ^ 
urally" constituted of man, wife, child, and slave. 1 
Certain refonners of the 4th century u.c. had already 
lifted up their voices against the iustilulion of slavery. 
They had argued that the slave was of the some ^esk. 
and blood as his master, and might l)e as good as he; 
and that, in short, slavery was merely an unjust and 
oppressive custom which mankind could and should 
alter. But to the mind of Aristotle slavery was a 



uccfi&jary instltuJLion-trr juiiJicr t oj py<^^c citizens wiih 
_ that amount of leisure which would enable IhenTio 
live ideal lives in the pursuit of the true and the 
beautiful (see above, p. 88). Therefore with uncon- 
scious bias he proceeded to, argue that slavery was 
" natural,'* on the ground UMinSome xaces of men were 
by "nature" born to serve, being deficient in that 
'Marge discourse** of reason whicli other, men posses^icd, 
•and which gave them a "natural** right to command. 
lTeleelirf<n^cxtennitiTltllT!^ greal difference- 

iMjtween man and man, and says' that slaves are *Vbar- 
\)arian8'* (♦.«., ignorant of the Greek language and" 
Greek manners), and again, lIlattheJ^MW'nbTlKe'^u^^ 
right bearing of freemen trained ialha^^miuisiav But 
//e admits that "xuUure'NbasJailed^in outwardlyjmark* 
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tite inward di£[ercn< 
bctn^O^ the slave and hU muster. Yet still he is n< 
simkcn in his doctrine, but even asserts that it is lawfi 
to make war on races which werclntended by ** natun 
to be slaves, and to reduce them to slavery. TIicj 
views may seem shocking; but yet they admit < 
some palliation. Cliristian theologians and divines, ti 
within a very recent time, have defended slavery, a] 
pealing in its behalf to the siinction of the Bible; an 
even the virtuous Bishop Berkeley, while sojourning i 
Rhode Island, became the owner of slaves. The lot c 
a slave in Attica seems, generally speaking, uot to ha\ 
been a bi- 1 one. And Aristotle, in wishing the '* nati 
rally** dei.. /cnt races of mankind to be brought int 
bondage, s:x ns to have had some idea of the beuef 
they would derive from being, as it were, sent X 
school. 

In another matte: Aristotle appealed to " nature" nc 
iu defending, but :i: attacking, one of the institutiot] 
of society — namely, the putting out money at interesi 
Aristotle had manyol* Uie prejudices of a "gentleman; 
wo have seen before {,\\ 96) how he admired a brill iac 
liberality, and thought iiitlc of the virtue of saving 
lie acknowledged that meuns must be forthcoming fo 
the maintenance of the family, but, if possible, b 
would have these means come from the produce of th 
.Acii,* crops, animals, or i^aucrals, for these sources c 
support are "natural./' AVUh trade and traffic be ha 
no sympathy, but Ucadiv.itted that practically the 
must go. on; and he said Jiat people who valued 8U< 
cess in such things might try and imitate the philosc 
pher Thales, who foresaw, by his astrology, on one oc 
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casion, that there wou|d bo a great olivo harvest, and 
while it was still winter hired all the olive presses in 
the country, and when the demand for these set in, was 
able to get his own terms and realize a largo sum, 
"thus showhig that it is easy for philosophers to be 
rich, if they only cared about it." These contemptuous 
expressions in regard to commerce clearly indicate that 
Aristotle did not take a calm intellectual view of the 
subject; lie did not sec that it was a subject worthy of 
being reduced to a science, else ho would not have left , 

the doing of this to Adam Smith. Yet still in a book 
full of the shrewdest remarks on social arrangements 
we cannot fail to be struck by the antiquatciDofik of ^ . 
the announcement that "lending money on interest 
is justly abominated, and is the most unnatural of all . ; ' \ 

forins'of gain, for it diverts money from its proper pur- • * 

pose (which was to be a mere instrument of exchange) ^ i 
and forces it unnaturally to breed."* This saying of ^ 
Aristotle's doubtless did something to foster the prej- 
udice against '' usury" and Jews, in the latter part . | 
of the Middle Ages. The notion is apparently based 1 
upon the first-mentioned conception of ''nature" — as 
the primitive state of things. " Interest is not a primi- , 
tive institution, and therefore it is unnatural.'* The 
very opposite of this conclusion would be thought true 
nowadays. We feel now that money unspent "natu- 
rally" acquires interest and compound interest, and that * » 
in a civilized community nothing is more unnatural 
than the ** talent laid up in a napkin." 



* Compare Shakespeare, ** Merchant of Venice,** Act L scene 
8:- 

^ntonio. Or is your gold and silver ewes and ramsr 
SAyiocif, I cannot tell ; I make it breed »a fMU 
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An enthusiastic and almost mystical spirit cxliibits 
itself in Aristotle when he discourses on the Ideal Stat^ \ 
Having laid it down that Happiness for the State and 
for the individual is onc_and the same ("Pol." VH. 
ii. 1), he seems for a moment to waver and hesitate as 
to whether he should not retract the doctrine expressed 
in the "Ethics" (see above, p. 69), that the happiness 
to be found in a life of thought is incomparably 
superior to that to Imj found in a life of action. Could 
this be said of a State — that is, of a whole community? 
If a whole community is ongjigcd in the fruition of 
philosophical thought, must they not be isolated from 
international relations and cut oil from the world? But 
Aristotle docs nojt^ flinch ultimately from the results of 
his doctrine. He Pays'("Pol." VII. ii. 16) that *J it 
is quite possible that a State may be situated in home 
isolated position," enjoying good laws and knowinir 
nothing of war or foreign relations, and that in such a 
state ^V^I. iii. 8) the community maybe engaged in con- 
templationi; and thoughts which have their own cud in 
themselves, and do not aim at any external results. As 
is the life of God or of the conscious universe (each 
brooding over their own perfections), such will be the 
life of the Ideal State 1 

Tliis announcement of the highest end to be aimed 
at by Politics is as if some modern writer, in treating 
of the State, should seek to identify it with the Invis- 
ible Cliurch of God. Or, again, it may remind us of 
the saying that the supreme and ultimate product of 
dxilization is "two or three gentlemen talking together 
Jn a room/* This paradox is tr\^e and quite Aristotelian : 
m«iitaL activities ore the highest things of all; enact- 
ments, and police, and vars, and jreaties exist for the 
Mke of onlcr, o! xsA\\eVv v\\ft\«k\ \Tc2^.Nsk^^ias^^»NS^ 
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of intelligence and llie glow of friendsliip^ But one/ 
pcculiiu iiy of Aristotle's iiloil politics is the compara^ 
live smallness of their scale. Like a true Greek, h^ 
dors not think of nations and empires, but of city. 
_gtatc.s. It has been said that the city-state was some- 
thing like the University of modern tirnes. Aristotle 
regarded it as an organism of limited, size, in which 
every citizen should have his function* and in which 
ever}' one should bo }X)r80ually known to the nders. 
\ He said ("Eth." IX. x. iii.) .that 100,000 citiisen*. 
would be fair too many to constitute a State. Some 
~of (he peculiarities of his l^leal Slate may be speci- 
fied as follows: — Kvcry full citizen was to be a land-\ 
owner, witli slaves to cultivate his soil, but no great 
accumulation of propert}' in any one man's hands; 
was to 1)6 allowed. The citizens were to constitute a 
warrior caste, and were each to be admitted in turn, 
when of mature age, to a share in the government. . 

No artisan or tradesman was to be a citizen; the city, 
was to have a harbor, but not tot) near, so as not to be > 

flooded with strangers; the navy was to be manned by { 

tjlavcs; tho-<)ity itself wjus, for salubrity, to slope 
towards the east and to catch the winds of morning. 
Lastly, the State itself was to be a perfect Sparta in 
point of discipline, tliough aiming at something higher 
than mere gj'mnastic and military drill. There was.to..^ 
lie a common primary instruction for all the citizens. * ' 

fi:om the age of seven to fourteen, and a common sec- 
ondary instruction from fourteen to twenty-one. The 
••branches" were to be gymnastic, letters, drawing, and 
jnusJc. l^Ycryihrng was to be taught with a view' to / 
ou/£urc, raUier than to utility. Thus the o>aV«X ol ( 
c-firuloff drawing waa " io make one obaenwA. cil 
auij^,» j^ regard to gymnafttic. A.m\.o\.\e ^Vw^l 
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' ; warns against a premature strain of the powers, and 

* says that it is very rare for the same person to have won 

) a prize, as a boy, and as a man, at the Olympic games. 

; He lays great.^LLrcsa ou the moral and educational influ- 

1 eacc of _ inusic, and its efficacy in "purging" the emo- 

' lions Xscc above, p. 84). He disparages pipe-playing, 

wiiich, lie says, was adopted by the Athenians in the 
glorious period of license succeeding their victories over 
the Persians; and adds that " pipe-playing not only dis- 
figures the face, but has nothing intellectual in it." It 
is difficult for us to enter into many of the feelings of 
the ancients about music. Aristotle lauds the ** Dorian 
mood;" and here his treatise breaks oiT, without his 
having given us his theory as to instruction in litera- 
ture, or as to the secondary instruction in general of his 
ideal citizens. 
^' In constructing a Utopia, Aristotle was, of course, 
'» following the example of the celebrated " Republic" of 

Plato; but his object was to improve upon the concep- 
tions of his master, whom he criticised with courlcs}', 
but in a prosaic spirit. Plato's "city" avowedly cx- 
> isted in dreamland, but Aristotle applied to it th6 

tests of historical experience and everyday possibility) 
While accepting the idea of a city of contemplation, 
Aristotle determined that its institutions should l)0 
such as to approve themselves to practical common^ 
j^nse. The contrast between the two philosophers in 
tliis matter is very striking — the one daring, creative, 
and full of the play of fancy; the other laborious, mat- 
ter-of-fact, and scientific. It is not certain that Plato's 
wild suggestions for ci CQmTCL>as^vVj ^V ^v*'?^ '«sv^ -sg^^^- 
erty were meanV V> \» V\J^^fc\w ^fcxvww^-^N^s^ ^^^^ 
^ / tokcs them so , aniv ^wf» \\*v\\^ ^^^'^'^^'^'^^'^^^^^^ 

acainst CovumuuUm. lift i\sA«^^^ '^'^^ 
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property as " natural," and says that '* it makes an .un- 
speakable diUcrencc in the enjoyment onTtliing to feel 
that it is your own." All his remarks on this point are 
sagacious; but there is a singular spirit of conservatism 
shown in his saying (*' Pol." II. ▼. 16) that '* if Ploto' s 
notions had been good they would have been adopted 
long ago." Instead of looking forward to a future of 

"discovery and progress, Aristotle rather looked bock, 
thinking that all perfection had been attained in the 
pa.st. 

* In Books IV., VI.. V. of his "Politics" (see aboye^ 
p. 104), Aristotle turns from the ideal to the actual^ and 
lays down a theory of the different forms of government 
which are i)os8ible, the causes which give rise to these 
dilTcrcut forms, their respective merits and disadvan- 
Uigos, and the practical means for obviating the evils to 
which they are respectively exposed. G reek so ciet\^ was^ 
vcryjjustablc; Athens and many other cities were, like 
Paris during the last half century, jn dironic cxpccta«» 
tion of a revolution. Therefore a theory of seditions 
and revolutions became an essential port of Greek polit- 
ical science, and Aristotle furnishes one accordingly, 
containing the wise remark that "small things are never 
the cause, though they are often the occasion, of popu- 
lar revolt." He shows that there are three normal forms 
of government — the Monarchy, or government by one 
wise ruler; the Aristocracy, or government by a select 
number of the wisest and best; and the". Constitution,* 
or mi.xed gOTcmmcnt, in which democratic, monarchic, 
and aristocratical elements are balanced against...each 
other. !EJ^ch of these normal and perfect forms, wher- 
ever they haveexis(cd,¥a8 followed a. tendency to di- 
verg^e Into a corruption of ItsQlfT-the monarchy de- 

^eaeratea Into TjTanuy, the aristoerac^f iiktAOY^gaOoi^^ 
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and the *• j^nn«iitiitinn" int/1 nnr)iiv>rAf>j Thesc lowei 
forms arc tbo kinds of govcrunicut whicli Aristotle prac- 
/ j tically finds in the world. lie sliows how each of tliem 

r I is constantly menaced by revolution, and from wliat 

1 \ '- , special causes, namely, the peculiar jealousies which 

reach is apt to engender. lie says that it. is not the dc- 
s ire of gai n, so much as tenacity of rights or fancied 
j ights, that causes revolution. He gives various pieces 
uf advice to those who administer the difterent forms 
of government— one of which is that each government 
j should avoid emphatically asserting its o>yu special 
\ character. The democracy . should he as little demo- 
L cratjc. the lymnt as little^ tyrannous, the oligarchy as 
little exclusive and overbearing as X)ossiblc — so that in 
I each aise some approach might bo made to the golden 

; V mean,", which is the true.cuiu^Q. of i>plilical stability. 

( ' In his high appreciation of the "Constitution,** or 

f well-mixed government, Aristotle may be tliought to 

have )iad an unconscious anticipation of the guarded 

liberties, and of the combination of order with progress, 

whidi arc the blessing and the pride of England. But in 

\ one respect he totally fails jo xomc up to the grandeur of 

/thejnodcruL .conception; for, as said before, he thinks 

(/ of arrangements for a city and not for a nation, and 

Vk he has no idea of those representative institutions by 

which political freedom of action on a large scale may 

be provid ed. As his views for each State were limited, 

80 also he did not take sufficient thought of inter- 

nationalrelatlons. For one moment he seemed to have 

caught a glimpse of i)ossibilities which he might have 

followed out into important conclusions; for be says 

(" PoL** VII. vii. 8) that " owing to the happy moder- 



I, I ation of the climate of QreeQQ^tJh& H&VNss^^^ ^^:%s^ 
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the lot of the human species, being both high-Rpirited 
niul intellectual ; and if they could all together form one 
political State, the Greeks might govern the world." 
lie drops out this isolated thought, but docs not pursue 
it. At the moment when he was writing, the Hellenic 
race was in the utmost danger; it was, in fact, doomed 
to fall from its high position into political extinc- 
tion, and all for the want of '* solidarity^'' all from these 
jealousies which_j£cpl cacliJurrcp4. cjty apart from th^ 
rest. Aristotle's peculiar relations to the court of Mace- 
don may have hindered him from freely entering upon 
this subject, or may have biased his views; but the real 
fact seems rather to have been that, while he was a great 
philosopher, he was no statesman, and that, absorbed 
in the researches of science and in the dreams of an 
ideal State, he did not sec the actual dangers of his coun- 
try so clearly as his patriotic contemporary Demosthenes 
saw them. His contribution to politics was abstract i 
and scientific, and as such remains valid for all time; J 
his analysis of the pathology (so to speak) of oligarchies j 
and democracies was found to be often strikingly veri- 
fied in the history of the Italian republics. And how- 
ever much the views of Aristotle fall short of the re- 
quirements of modern times, the '* Politics" will always 
form a valuable study for one who is likely to take part 
in the public affairs of his country. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

TOE NATURAL PITILOSOrHY OF ▲.RlfiTOTLE. 

AmsTOTLE has now done with PnncWcuX wi^ C^wx- 
'2fffi^f^cleace^*He turns f rom Mmj^^J^J^ 
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putatioDS, reasoningii, oratory, poetry, moral and social 
life, to the subjects of Speculative Scicuce — to Nature, 
the UDiverse, .ind God. In glancing at the scries of 
great treatises in which the results of his tlioughts and 
researches upon these sul)jects are eniboilied, it will be 
convenient to divide them under the three heads of Nat- 
ural Philosophy, Biology, and Metapliysics. First, then, 
ihe "Physical Discourse," the treatise "On the Heav- 
ens,** that " On Generation and Destruction," and the 
"Meteorologies," fonu together a distinct whole,* and 
contain tlie Natural Philosopliy of Aristotle, of which 
let us now notice some of the salient i)oints, leaving his 
Biology and Metaphysics to form the subject of future 
chapters. 

Natural Philosophy, as conceived by Aristotle, was 
far more metaphysical than the science which is called 
by that name in the present day — a science based on 
mathematics, and starting, we might perhaps my, with 
the doctrines of Newton's " Principia," anything which 
lies beyond these doctrines being taken for granted. 
But in Aristotle*s Natural Philosophy nothing is taken 
for granted. He commences by inq\iiring into the na- 
ture of " Existence ;" and sets himself to answer some 
of the puzzles with which his predecessors, the philoso- 
phers of Greece, had racked their own and other peo- 
ple's brains. They had said, "How is it possible for 
anything to come into existence? Out of what can it 
come? It must come either out of the existent or the 
non-existent. But it cannot come out of the existent, 
else it would have existed already; nor can it come out 
of the non-existent^ for out ot i^^^^S&Sk^'^ x^ks^eSss^^ ^^si^ 
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to be the simplest substratum of nmttcr in things pof; 
sessing their own principle of motion and change; ii 
another way it may be called the form or law of suci 
things." In other words, Nature is both matter or po 
tentiality, and form or actuality; both the simple ele 
ments of a thing and its existence in perfection. It ii 
also the transition from the one to the other. ' ' Nat ure, ' 
says Aristotle. " spoken of as the creation of anything 
is the path to nature." 

Paley*8 "Natural Theology" opens with the cole 
brated argument which compares the world to a watch 
"If one were to find a watch," says Paley, " he wouli 
surely conclude that there must have been a watch 
maker; and so from the marks of design in creation 
which are like the adaptations to special purposes o 
each part in the watch, we must conclude that an in 
telligent Creator made the world." Aristotle, tpiite a: 
strongly as Paley, admits the marks of design in nature 
HesaysC* Phys," II. viii. 14) :** The adaptation of meam 
to ends wliicli we see in the procedure of the animal 
makes some men doubt whether the spider, for instance 
and the ant. do not work by the light of reason or ai 
analogous faculty. In plants, moreover, manifest trace 
of a fit and wisely-planned organization appear. Th( 
swallow makes its nest and the spider its web by na 
ture, and yet with a design and an end; and the root 
of the plant grow downward for the sake of providini 
it with nourishment in the best way. It is plain, then 
that the origin of natural things nuist l)e attributed U 
design." He repudiates the notion that "the heaven 
and the divinest of visible lUvw^*" ^* ^V^j'^r NN^.v^ «^^ 
have been the teawW. ol x\\<i \«c^xV\\i^ ^^ x^v^^'Svx^ 
Nor will he acccpX VV^fi xYies^T^ ^V ^^^^?^x^, 
was lik« the DatVmYwk V\wiOT>j o\ ^^vn^^^ 
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its extrcmest form) that blind chance hit upon the pro- 
duction of life, and that whole races of monsters and 
in)|>crfect beings perished before the moment came when 
— by mere accident and coincidence — a creature was at- 
tuiueil suHlciently perfect lo survive (** Phys.*'!!. viii. 4), 
So fur from chance having been the chief force in pro- 
ducing the framework of the Universe, Aristotle con- 
siders chance to be a mere exception, a mere irregular- 
ity, thwarting the reason and the wisdom which guides, 
and has ever guidi'd, the operations of nature. 

But, while utterly denying what Mr. Darwin would 
seem to point to— that Kcason is a result of the func- 
tions of matter, and is a comparatively recent develop- 
mcut iu the history of this globe — Aristotle would 
ei[ually deny the thesis of Paley, that Reason, in the 
form of an intelligent Creator, existed separately before 
this world, and constructed the world as a watch-maker 
constructs a watch. AVhile he considered Reason to 
have existed from all eternity, he thought that the Uni- 
verse, pervaded in all its parts by Reason, had also ex- 
isted from all eternity. Thus all idea of the world hav- 
ing been created was quite eliminated from the thoughts 
of Aristotle. lie said the world must have been eter- 
nal, for everything which is created, or comes into ex- 
istence, comes into the '* actual " out of the ** possible." 
The cQg and the seed arc instances of the " possible/' 
the fowl and the ilower of the '* actual." But there 
must always have been a fowl before there was an egg, 
and a flower before there was a seed. Therefore the 
actual must always have been first; and if this be the 
case wHh particular clasaca of thiugft, vfe caunol cou- 
:^o/re that the whole world was ever nou-exVsVwA., ^\A 
^^re possibility waiting to be called uiV> exv«XftiiC» 
^^otaphys. " VIIL viiL). 
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PliiloGopliera olwnys ttckDowlcUgc Uic tllfflcully wlik 
tburo U It) conceiving a iicglnning. Ariatollc c«capi 
tUU difficulty by asserting tbat the Universe bas cxist< 
elcrnnlly llie snme as it appears to us now. lie sa; 
Uiat iburc is only one Cosmos or Uuirerse. and that on 
Bide of lliis lliere is " neitlicr gpitce, nor vacuum, tn 
time." One would cxpoct tlicsc wonU to incun III 
llic Uuiv(;rgc evlcudg to inllnity in all dircciioiiK; bu 
on the otiicr band, Ari.'^totlc aliributcs a definite circuli 
aliapc to the " outside" of tlie Universe, n'bicli woultl I 
Incompatible witli tlie idea of inllniie extension. 1 
fact, his arguments to prove the above untenable po! 
lion are curious abstract qnibblcs, ivliicb maybe quoti 
to sliow buw oddly a pliilosoplier of tbc 4tli ccntui 
B.C. could TL'nsun on tbe pbyaicnl construction of tl 
Universe. Ho says ("On tlie Heavens," 1. ix.) tli 
Iberc can be ncillicr space nor vacuum outside tlic d 
cunifttrcncc of tlie Cosmos, for, if tlicre were, then hoi 
mlgbt be placed lliercin; but Iliis Is impossible, becau 
every physical body is natunilly endowed with one i 
tlirco motions: it is either naturally centripetal, or ni 
uratly ccntrifug^d, or untumlly revolving; round tl 
earth. Noiv cacli of lhe!« three kinds of body bos I 
nalurul place within the Universe; tlie stone l>eing ce 
tripctal has its natund place on or in tlio earth; fire li 
Ing centrifugal lias its natural place above the air; tl 
stars which revolve li:ivc their ualurid place in tbc r 
volving Heaven. Thus there is no kind of body wliit 
can tittturally exist outside the Uuivcrsc, and tlicrcfo 
there can be no space, for space is that in which bodii 
ciistl That there is no Time beyond the liiniu at <i 
Uaiverse, A.r\a\oV\e^To-^\ii •Cwb'Kii«*iVi"^tos=i*.-<j 
meat that " it \,\i«e\* 'aa tm.'Cvq'^'Jlvs"' "^ 
Ansa TUos \& ttn mawuxe o' 
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tion of the "nnturar* motions inherent in different 
classes of bodies, and his appeal to his own precon- 
ceived ideas of "nature** to prove what exists, or docs 
not exist, outside the circumference of Heaven, are very 
cimractcristic. 

Time and Space, then, according to Aristotle, end 
with tlic circumference of Ilcaven, though it is difUcult 
to understand how space can be conceived to come to 
an end at any particular point. But the Stagirite here 
becomes mystical, for he says that "the things out- 
side," existing in neither space nor time, enjoy for all 
eternity a i)erfect life of absolute joy and peace (*• Heav- 
ens/* I. ix.). This is the region of the divine, in which 
tlicrc is life and consciousness, though perhaps no per 
sonality; it is iucreate, immutable, and indestructi- 
ble. 

Descending from this region — if that can l>e called 

region which is out of space altogether — we come in 

the Aristotelian system to the "First Heaven,*' tlio 

place of the fixed stars, which ever revolves with great 

velocity from the left to the right. In a lower sphere, 

revolving in the contrary direction, are the sun, moon, 

and planets; and we arc tuld that w.e must not suppose 

that either stars or planets arc composed of fire. Tliiir 

substance is ether, that fifth clement, or quinia essentia, 

which enters also into the composition of the human 

soul. They only seem bright, like fire, l>ecause the 

friction caused by the rapidity with which they are 

carried round makes them red-hot. The reason why 

the stars twinkle, but the planets do not, is merely that 

//fe former are so far off that our sight reaches them in 

i weak and trembling condition; liciiCtt V\icvt \\^\. 

f"^ /^ us to quiver, while really it \a <>v3i^ <i^<i^\^vt 

'cA Is quivering. Sun, moon, and st«» «a»sfe w 
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living beings, unwearied, and in tlic enjoyment of per- 
fect happiness. 

It has often been said that i( an ancient Greek 
temple be compared wiMi a Gothic cathedral, the one 
FUggcsts the idea of the finite, the other of the infinite. 
The same thing might be said of Aristotle's Co^^mology 
"when compared with the views of modern seience. 
Aristotle figured to himself a perfectly limited universe, 
with the earth in the center, and the fixed stars all 
round the circumference. In a circle, or globe, it may 
l)e questioned which is the place of honor— the center 
or the circumference. The Pythagoreans, accordingly, 
after the abstract method of those times, declared that 
the center must be the most honorable position, and 
that, as the element fire is more honorable than the 
clement earth, the center of the Universe must l>c 
occupied by some Central Fire, and that the oartli inusi 
revolve round this like the oilier stars. Aristotle, uncon- 
scious how much nearer to tlie truth this guess was than 
his own, laughs at it as, the production of men **who 
try to square facts to their own fancies, and who wish 
to have a share in the arrangement of tlie Universe." 
He also repudiates (•'Heavens," II. xiv. 1) llie theory of 
Plato that the earth is packed round the axis of the 
entire Universe and revolves with it, thus causing day 
and night.* He maintains that the earth is the motion- 
less center, but the least honorable member, of the Uni- 
verse, the all-embracing circumference being the most 
noble, and the heavenly bodies having a dignity in 
inverse ratio to their approach towards the center. The 
guesses, or intuitions, of the ancient Greeks in Aristotle*s 

* There Is some doubt as to what PIato*8 theory actuallv 
was. See "Minor Work« ol 0«ot\e& Q^x^^N^ir ^^. V^j^.'fis^rsc? 
•iidiYofeiK)raoir«W»latT^>MX\oTL\»XXv<ft^^'^^^^ ^\^«s^ 
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time, or soon afterwards, Iiit upon something very like 
an anticipation of the Copcmican system.. And tliis 
was especially the case with Aristarchus of Samos, wlio 
announced the double movement of Uic earth, round its 
own axis and round the sun. But Aristotle certain- 
ly contributed nothing towards the adoption of such 
ideas. He unfortunately committed himself, on fancied 
grounds of symmetry, to an opposite view. 

Aristotle argued llwit if the earth were to move it 
CiUild only do so *' unnaturally," by the application of 
oxtcrnal force in contradiction to its own natural ten- 
dency to rest round the center, and that no such forced 
movement (!Ould be kept up forever, whereas the ar- 
laiigenient of the Cosmos nmst be for all eternity. 
Therefore the earth must be at rest! As to its shape, 
Aristotle w^as more correct: he proved it to be spherical 
— (1) by the consideration that all heavy bodies are by 
nature alway tending to the center, an<l that this pro- 
cess must result in the production of a spherical mass; 
(2) by the fact that the earth's shadow cast on the moon 
in an eclipse is circular. lie considered the bulk of the 
earth to be small when compared with that of ** the 
other stars;*' he accepts the calculations of the geome- 
ters of his time that its circumference was 400,000 
stades; and he says that "we must not treat with in- 
credulity the opinion of those who say that the regions 
near the Pillars of Hercules (or Straits of Gibraltar) 
join on to India, and that the ocean to the east of 
India and that to the west of Europe are one and the 
same." In support of this proposition he adduces the 
fact that elephants are to be found on eiich side, i.e., in 
India and in Africa ("Ilcavens," II. xiv. 15). The 
pnssa^^c of ArisiotlM here quoted had a large share in 
inUnmiug the i/nagluatiou of CUmVo\i\\ex Vio\>xwv\\\», 
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and in sending him forth from the coasts of Spain in 
search of the coasts of India; and it was the cause of 
the islands of Central America hcing named the ** West 
Indies," and the dboriginei of North America being 
called "Red Indians." As an approximative guess at 
the size and figure of tlie earth, the passage in question 
was not a bad one, considering the time when it was 
written ; but curiously enough it contains two errors, 
the fii'st of which would imply the earth to be a great 
deal larger, and the second a great deal smaller, than 
it really is. Tlie mean geographical stade of the Greeks 
is computed at 168 yards 1 foot and 6 inches, and thus 
if 400,000 stades be assigned to the circumference of 
the earth, we get a measurement of above 38,000 miles, 
whereas the latest calculations would only give about 
24,857 miles for a mean circumference of the earth. 
Thus evidently the geometers of the time of Aristotle 
were too liberal in their ideas of the earth's size. But, 
on the other hand, those who identified the Atlantic 
with the Pacific Ocean, and brought India opposite to 
Spain, had evidently too contracted a notion of the con- 
tents of our globe. 

Owing to the absence of astronomical instruments, 
and the generally infantile condition of physical sci- 
ence in the 4th century n.c.» it was only natural that 
the a priori method, or gucuing, should greatly pre- 
dominate in the cosmical theories of that time. But 
Aristotle's strength did not lie in his imagination. In 
this faculty he was inferior to other philosophers whom 
in analytical power he fiur surpassed. Thus Alexander 
von Humboldt says of him (** Cosmos," vol. i. note 48), 
"the great influence which the writings of Aristotle 
exercised on the whole of the Middle Ages, renders it a. 
cat^ae of extreme xe^X X\k&XV<^ ^wiii.^>Q»j\Owsea."»^ ^s^ 
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I)oscil lo llic gniudcr uiul justcr views of the fabric of 
the universe euicrUiiued by tlie more ancient Pythago- 
rean school?" There was, in fact, a want of sublimity 
in tlie fancy of Aristotle, and it so happened that 
he somctiiuea contemptuously rejected liypothescs 
which were not only more beautiful, but more true, 
than his own. We have seen that this was the case 
with regard to the earth's position in the cosmical 
system. And the same thing occurred as to the nature 
of comets. The Pythagoreans had declared comets to be . 

*' planets of long revolution;*' but Aristotle, rejecting 
this supposition, affirmed them to be transient meteors 
of our atmosphere, formed out of luminous or incan- 
ilesccnt matter which had been thrown oil by the stars. 
And to explain the reason why comets are so rare, ho 
said that the mutter out of wliich they are composed 
is constantly used up in forming the lililky Way. 
(•'Mcteorol." I. viii.) "The nebulous belt, then, which 
traverses the vault of the heavens, is regarded by the 
Stagirite as an immense comet incessantly reproducing 
itself." 

Clearly, Aristotle's contribution to Natural Philosophy 
did not consist in suggesting or leading the way to true 
views as to the nature and arrangement of the heavenly 
bodies. He not only was in advance of his age in 
this resi^ect, but was even behind it, in so far as he 
refused to adopt theories, which have since turned out ; •' 

to have been anticipations of the results of modern 
science. But, on the other hand, it must be remembered 
that those tlicorics were incapable of verification at the 
time, and Imd no force in themselves to command the 
attentioa of the world. They were like the "false 
dawn" in tropical couutries, w\i\c\\ appcax^ lot ^ \c« 
au'nutea and then fades away, aWoNVi^S ^^ ^^Vxw^saa 
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again to reign supreme, till the true sunrise takes place. 
Unconvinced by the speculations of the Pythagorean 
school and of Aristarchus of Sainos, the great Alex- 
andrian astronomer, Ptolemy, in the second century 
of our era, renflirmed the Aristotelian views as to the 
spherical form and motion of the heavens, as to the 
earth's position in the centre of the heavens, and as to 
its being devoid of any motion of translation. And 
tlie Ptolemaic system satisfied mcn*s minds until, with 
Copernicus and Galileo, modern astronomy began. 

We must allow that Aristotlc*s cosmical ideas were 
erroneous and misleading. Still we must take ihem as 
constituting a mere fraction of his cncyelopo^dia of phi* 
losophy, and we must i-ecoUect that they arc put forth 
in works which laid out and constituted new sciences. 
This was the Stagirite's achievement, — the clear analytic 
separation of the different sciences, and the statement, 
in outline at all events, of the questions which each 
science had Ito answer. Aristiotle generally attempted 
to furnish his own answer to these questions, and often 
gave wrong answers; yet to have posited the questions 
at all was a great matter, and cleared the way for the 
thoughts of subsequent generations. There is no one 
to whose work the saying is more appropriate than to 
that of the Stagirite — prudcM gtuutio dimidium seien- 
tur €91 — "It is half-way to knowledge when you know 
what you have to inquire." 

The leading questions started in the Natural Phi- 
losophy of Aristotle are as to the nature of causation, 
lime, space, and motion. On the subject of motitm he 
went astray by taking up the idea that qq.U£.%^v^ ^«»s&^ 
terrestrial u\ol\o\\^ \?«t^ ^>SL«t«QX\\^ V\xw^--^>s*5^'^ 
licarenly bodies " ii«X>\t%X\f ^ w^^^'^^^>^'^^'1 
earth bad eacb «. uiAxlt«\ xaoNissa Nsi. 'Cwtxsv. ^^ 
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ward or upward. This belief in tlie absolute levity of 
certaio bodies— as, for instance, fire — was, of course, 
a mistake. "Truth ih the daughter of Time;*' and 
u few of the great discoveries of modem ages, which 
appear so simple, though they were so hardly and so 
late achieved, — sucli as the Copernican system, and the 
law of gravitation, — have shattered the Cosmos of 
Aristotle. Still it required at lc!u>t fifteen centuries 
before anything like a demonstration was brought 
against the reality of that Cosmos and its arrange- 
ments. Thus, if Aristotle bo censured for the incorrect- 
ness of his theories, succeeding generations of thinkers 
for so long a period must also be held ' responsible for 
their undoubting acceptance of them. 

Aristotle's method in Physics, as in most other sub- 
ject, consisted in this: he first endeavored to state 
clearly to himsc»lf what was the prol)lem which he had 
before him, then he collected all the solutions of that 
problem which had been proposed by his predecessors, 
and all popular "sayings" and "notions" in regard to 
it, and then he examined existing opinions b}' the light 
of such facts as occurred to him, or which had been 
previously collected by him. or else he applied logical 
reasonings and general philosophical considerations in 
pronouncing upon the validity of the theories of others. 
A main part of the process consisted in starting ingeni- 
ous difficulties to the theories in question, so that they 
seldom came through the ordeal without being wholly 
exploded or considerably modified. The residuum left, 
or the new result arrived at, constituted the theory of 
Aristotle. Snch is not the procedure by which dis- 
coreries arc made, knowledge increased, aii^ X\i^\iQ»>MA- 
irJes of science extended, in luoderu Umea. "^mX ^^VAst . 
2 /r was Dot a bad procedure for a tmjv ^\io ^^ 
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writiDg an cncycloptcUia. Aiistotlo hiul undcrtnkcu t 
Kt forth every tlcpartmcnt of knowledge rcvisci) aoi 
perfected, so far aa possible. Ly (he aid of slores of it, 
formation aad tlioiiglil wbicli be bnd laid up. Id Mtiii 
departments he was much strougcr tluiu others: i 
Politics, Sociology, Ptiycbology, and Natural llisiorj' 
ho lind a fur belter nrray of facts tliao in Astrouom, 
and Mechanics. Nu one could be keener tbau he \va 
to make facts tlio Utsis of every theory; but lie va 
obliged to do the best he could in euch cnsc ^vith hi 
materials, lie set out all Umt was known or beUevei 
on each subject, and added lu Ilie kmiwledgc or criti 
ciscd the beliefs as well ns ho could. Tlie rcid aids fo 
the advauce and verilication of science which exist ii 
modern times — inslrunieuts, such as the telescope, lli 
microscope, tbc barometer, the tliermoiuetiT, the kiwg 
troscopc, and countless olhers; the knowledge of man; 
great laws of nature; and the pntclice of accunilcly ol 
serving and carefully reconlitig — were all wanting ii 
the days of Aristotle. Tlicrcfore il is nbsuril to trcu 
him OS if he hod been a modern man of science, witli i 
vicious method. It may be C;illed a miHiakc that b 
attempted so mucli; still wliut ho accomplished wu 
wonderful if we merely regard it as a ni»p of lh< 
Sciences belonging to the 4tb century u.c, full of lii 
own additions and improvements. 

Thero is ono great science of modern days wliici 
Aristotle fiuled to separate off, or skclch out, or in mi; 
way to foreshadow — and that is the aeicnco of Olieui 
Istry. Some erroneously spell this word "cbynustry"a 
though it were derived (roia tlutq.cBiJ t.'J'.^Tnnfc* '^'^>nk 

•ATWoaMnt»»tti*<rt*s» -^'*^^'^^*:s:^ 

ratloD of dif(orwitft»'«™. »»***»•"*■ JL, 
ef Joke* form « pw»M •*>>»»■ V« ■»««*« 
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and as tliongh it had been known to the Greeks. Eut 
of course ** chemistry" comes from the Semitic word 
chem (which is the same as "Ham," the son of Noah), 
meaning "black," and then "Egyptian." And thus 
Chemistry is the black or Egyptian art, having taken 
its rise out of tlie searclics made by the Alchemists to 
discover the philosoplicr's stone. Aristotle liad no no- 
lion wliatcver of tlic rich field of knowledge and power 
which lay in the analysis of substances. He had no 
idea of the composition of water or air. The crucible 
and the retort had never been worked in Athens; the 
most superficial guesswork, as to what we should call 
the chemical properties of bodies, contented the philos- 
ophers of the day. Aristotle's work "On Generation 
and Corruption" would have been the appropriate place 
for cnuncialiiii^ some of the laws of Chemistry; but he 
does not go beyond a resolution of tlic " Four Elements" 
into the ultimate principles of the Hot, the Cold, the 
AV(;t, and tlic I)r>' — the first pair being "active" and the 
second ** passive" principles. Hot and Wet, we arc 
told, form Air; Hot and Dry, Fire; Cold and Wet, 
AVater; Cold and Dry, Earth. From these principles 
Aristotle deduces the generation and destruction of phy-r 
sical bodies ; but on the details of a theory which now 
seems puerile wc need not dwell. 

the physlolof^ of plants.** Thus by ** juices" he means vesretA- 
ble fluids, to be treated of from the point of view of Botany or 
of Materia Medico. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE BIOLOGY OF ARISTOTLE. 



The word "Biology*' Is perhaps only about fifty 
years old, having first come into prominent use in the 
•• Positive Philosophy*' of Auguste Comte. It is now 
quite naturalized in the vocabulary of science; and there 
is an article on " Biology," by Professor Huxley, in the 
recently published edition of the *' Encyclopa'dia Bri- 
tannica," which begins, **The Biological sciences are 
those which deal with the phenomena manifested by 
living matter." Yet still, in the eyes of a scholar this 
modern compound is an unfortunate one. The Greeks 
had two words for life, Zoe and Bm: the former 
expressed life viewed from the inside, as it were — the 
vital principle, the functions of life, the sense of living; 
the latter expressed the external form and manner of 
living, such as a man's profession or career. Zoe was 
applicable to the whole animated kingdom; Bios was 
restricted to man, except so far as, half- metaphorically, 
it waa applied to the habits of beasts or birds. TIuis 
Aristotle divided Zoe into the species '* vegetable,'* 
'*auiuml,*' and ''human;*' but Bios into the species 
••life of pleasure," ''life of ambition," and ''life of 
thought." From all this, it will be seen that *' Biology" 
could not be used to denote a science of the phenomena 
of living inallcr m ^<i\wi\vA,x;Sx\\wiX^^»saVS^<a^^l'^^^ 
Greek assocVaUoua. *^ IKv^WsS >' "^^ .3^^x\.:x^^aR^^^^^ 
priate to expTeaa Yi\Mw\.^vi ^ximx^-^ "^^^tf^fT^^ 
oa the otlxer liaTid, -l^\o«3r^ ^""^^T^^^ ^^^ 
to express ^Ua\. \a uo^ ^}!'\!..,??^^^ ^^^ 
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nnimal, not from Zoe, life) had been nla^ady appro- 
priated as a name for natural history. Hcnec, "viithout 
regard to classical propriety, the word ** Biology" was 
forced into service to meet a want, and to express, what 
had never been expressed Ix'fore, the science of life in 
all its manifestations from the lowest oscidian up to 
the higliest development of humanity, so far as that 
development can be considered to be a natural evolu- 
tion out of the physiological laws of life. 

Aristotle had no word to express this comprehensive 
idea, but assuredly he had the idea itself. Ho regards 
the whole of nature as a continuous chain, even begin- 
ning with ino*'ganic substances and passing by imper- 
ceptible gradations on to organisms, to the vegetable, 
and to the zoophyte, and then to the animal and the 
various ranks in the animal kingdom, and histly to man 
("Researches about Animals," VIII. i. 4), "whose soul 
in childhood, you might say, dilTers not from the 
soul of the lower animals." This broad comprehensive 
sweep of the philosophic eye through the realms of 
nature, this liuding of unity in such endless diversity, .' 

this tracing of a continuous tliread tliroughout the 
ascending scale of life, may seem quite a matter of 
course to educated persons of the present day. But 
it was creditable to Aristotle to have so fully arrived 
at and entertained this conception, and to have set it - ^ 

forth in such tlrmly-drawn scientific outlines. Above 
all, it was creditable to one who, though born of the 
race of Esculapius (see above, p. 2), had been trained 
/ds a dialectician and an orator, and Yiad dcvov^i^ w^ 
fnucli time and labor to the scieucca co\m^cVc^^. V\W\ 
ords and tlwaghis, that be should "have \x^d^^^^^^^ 
^ vereatility to act also as pioueci \uVo ^ V^x^^ 
^J^m range of inquiries, and to coWeca s>^c^x ^ m%»^ 
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of fact« whcrcwitli to fill iu his general sketch of 
animated nature. It is probable that at all periods 
of his life his studies, observations, and notes upon 
matters of physical and natural science, ran on side 
by side with his development of menttd and moral 
philosophy. Some have tliought that the iK'riod of hi:^ 
residence at the Court of Macedonia, when acting as 
tutor to Alexander, afforded him peculiar facilities, iu 
the shape of royal menageries and hunters and fowlers 
under his command, for the collection of materials for 
his great work on ai)im;\ls. However this may be, 
there seems no suflicieut reason for taking that work 
itself out of the list of those which were on the stocks 
and more or less completed during the last thirteen 
years of his life. 

Aristotle's biological treatises, as briefly specified 
above (p. 43), consist (I) of the work *'0n the Parts 
of Animals,** w4iich contains a distinction still valid 
in physiology between ** tissues" and ''organs," or as 
Aristotle calls them, "homogeneous" and "uuliomo- 
geneous'* substances. lie traces here, according to his 
own ideas, the ascent from the inorganic to the organic 
world : out of heat, cold, wetness, and dryness the four 
elements are compounded; out of the four elements are 
formed the homogeneous substiinces or tissues; out of 
these are formed the organs, and out of* the organs 
the organized being. AH this served as a provisional 
theory, until superseded by the discoveries of chemistry. 
Aristotle laid it down as a principle of method (" Parts 
of An.,'* L i. 4), that all which was common to the vari- 
ous species of \\vVTi^\i«\Ti^^w5N.\\*i ^iNaR»a»R»^N«^J^ 

entering uponlVievt %v«i^\tic ^^^^^^'^'''^* '^^'^''^^^x'^^ 
the treatise " Ou W\<i ^v\" l^\\w«^^«»^^ >^ ^^^ 
tmcea out t\\c v\u^\ v^uc:\\^ft vjoxowg^ 
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ascending nmnifestiitions. To tliis was appcodcd (8) * - 

the ** Piirva Natural ia" or *• Pbysiologicjil Tracts, ** 
which dealt with some of the functions of living crea- 
tures, whether common or special, such as sensation, 
memory, dreaming, and also with the following pairs 
of opposites: waking and sleeping, youth and old age, 
inspiration and expiration, life and death. It was 
added that there is another pair still to be treated of 
— namely, health and sickness. The Stagiritc, as was 
natural from his family traditions, always ap|)ears to 
have looked forward to composing a philosophical work 
on Medicine. Bu* there is no trace of this ever having 
been achieved. 

The 4th book on the list kept still to generalities. 
This was the short treatise "On the Locomotion of 
Animals," which showcil how various organs in the 
various creatures arc acta pled by nature for this pur- 
pose. Next (5) the elaborate treatise "On the Genera- 
tion of Animals" worked out this subject, illustrating 
it with a wonderfully copious collection of facts, or 
supposed facts, and of the opinions of the day; and, 
lastly (G), the great trcjitisc entitled " Kesearches about 
Animals," formed, as it were, the conclusion of the 
whole, by giving detailed observations upon many of 
the various living creatures which are tlic products of 
the working of nature's general laws. , 

Aristotle justly drew a distinction between the way 
in which any phenomenon of nature would be con- 
sidered and defined by a dialectician and by a physicist. 
Thus he says ("On the Soul," I. i. 16): "Anger would 
be defined by a dialectician to bo 'a desire for retalia- 
tion,' or something of the kind, — by a physical philos- 
opher it would be defined as 'a boiling up of the hot 
blood about the heart.' " It is nccvWeas Vi> «s\^ \\\\\V>^\^ 
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Stagirite himself was great and unrivalled in Ills dialec- 
tical definitions, — those definitions which depended on 
grasping the essence of facts wliich are patent to all 
ages alike; while in his physical definitions, bcinir 
destitute of facts which only later ages have brought {o 
light, he was very imperfect and occasionally almost 
absurd. As a specimen of this we may mention hi^ 
account of the vital principle or life, from the two 
points of view. lie defines the vital principle (** Soul," 
II. i. 6) to be **thc essential actuality of an organism;" 
and this definition has met with hi^rh praise from 
modern physiologists, some of whom, indeed, appear 
simply to have repeated it in slightly dilTcrent words. 
Thus Dugcs defines life as **the special activity of 
organized bodies;** and Beclar«l calls it "organization 
in action.*** The merit of Aristotle's definition, as 
coming from an ancient Greek philosopher, consists in 
its avoiding the view which would have been natural 
in those times — namely, that life, the vital principle or 
the physical soul, was ascp rate entity, dwelling in the 
body, liospcs comesque corjwrii*, "the body's guest and 
friend,** as the Emperor Hadrian called it in his dyin:; 
verses. Aristotle said that life, or the soul, is not a 
chance guest, but a function ; it is to the body as sight 
is to the eye; it is the perfect action of all the conditions 
of the bodily organization. Thus the Pythagoreans 
spoke vainly when they talked of the " transmigration 
of souL ** as if the soul of a man could migrate into the 
body of a beast. " You might as well,** said Aristotle, 
" speak of the carpenter's art (which is the result of the 

• TheM defiuVUon* w% ^>MA«i\Tw^T.T.^^«%^^^^^^ 
■tology;' p. XHX, «Mtt.\«A 'Ax, ^. ^.\A'«^^ 
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carpenter's tools) migratiog into flutes, which are the 
loolsof the musician.'* 

So much for his dialectical, or speculative, views of 
life. The following arc some of his opinions in detail 
on the same subject, from a physical point of view, 
fakcn from the ** Ph^'siological Tracts:" — The primary 
condition of life is the "natural fire" which resides in 
the heart of each living creature. This fire may be 
extinguished by contrary forces, or smothered by ex- 
cess of heat. Respiration is the process of cooling, 
which prevents the smothering of tlie vital fire. 
Animals require two things for existence — food and 
cooling. The mouth serves for both purposes, except 
in the case of fishes,* who get their cooling not by air 
through the lungs, but by water through the gills. 
Tlic heart is placed in the middle region of the body, 
and is not only the seat of life, but also of intclligeoce; 
it is the first formed of all the parts. The brain is the 
coldest and wettest part of the body, and serves con- 
jointly with the respiration in cooling down the fire of 
life. Three of the senses — sight, sound, and smell — are 
located in the brain; touch and taste reside in the 
heart, which also contains the "common sensorium," 
or faculty of complex perceptions, sucli as figure, size, 
motion, and number. The heart makes the blood and 
sends it out by the " veins*' to all parts of the body (of 
course Aristotle was unaware of the return of the blood 
to the heart, and therefore made no diMtinction between 
veins and arteries). Adequate warmth being the con- 
dition of life, the inhabitants of hot countries are longer- 

* Aristotle rejects the (true) opinion ot AxwLxa!goT«A wA \>v 
ogrenes that Oshea get air out of the water "wYAcVi \ia«5 ^tvw 
through their giUs, and that they ar© Ruftocated ^Vi«a oxAot ^'(^ 
^Ater because the air cornea to them In too Utr© cvxiMiXVe*^ 
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IJTod tban tliosc of cold countries; and men ftro longcT- 
lived tli.-in women. But ug cooling also is required, 
people nilli Inrgo hemli), ns a rule, live long. 

It is bnrdly nccesmry to sny tlint CTcry opininti 
tibovo mentioned is mislukcn, aud almost every stnlc- 
nicnt of fact erroneous. Aristotle, liovrever, is not 
rolely responsible for the doctrines, for he doubtlet^ 
inlicrited Ills ideas of anatomy nod physiology from 
Hippocrates and his fatlicr Nicomachus, aud, in short, 
from his Greek predecessors, lie nelllicT did, nor 
could, create the wliolo of physiology afresh, as he cre- 
ated Uic whole science of logic. This gIiowb the differ- 
ence between a science tliat is simple and abstract, be- 
ing dependent on a few laws of tlio human mind, and a 
ccience which is iulliiii«1y complex, being dependent on 
facts which linve only grailually been discovered up to 
a certain point during the long lapse of centuries, witli 
the aid of instruments which were unknown to the iin- 
cients. But Aristotle had distinctly tlic idea of the ad- 
vance of physiology and nuilitiiio by means of the 
study of nature. He snid. "Pliysical philosophy lends 
to medical deductions, iho best <loctors seek grounds 
for their art in nature." Perhaps from this senteace, nt 
all events from tlio notion contained in it, the word 
"physician" has come to be appropriated in modern 
times by the practitioners of medicine. 

Unfortunately, Aristotle not unfrcquontly applied di- 
olecUcal reasonings to questions of ptiysiology when they 
were quite inappropriate. For instance, arguing 
against Plato's theory of respiration — namely, that 
br«nllilng results from Ihe impact upon ua n( tl«:, >^-l 
tcmal atmoepWre toWo-wTOt vw^tv ■>i.\«t ^s-.* 
vbich ia cauacd \»y ft»& ei.^.S.tw.'Cv's' ' " 

thftt tUt would \mv\) qx^^VtoSawi ^ 
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two operations; but they altcrnntc, nnd expiration is the 
last, t}t€trfore inspiration must be the first 1 Again, ho 
mentions the opinion of those who said that the senses 
correspond witli tlie four elements, and that siglit is 
fire, trying to prove it by tlie fact that if the eye be 
struck sparks are seen. Aristotle, however, says that 
this fact is to be explained in another way: the iris of 
the eye shines like a phosphorescent substance; whea 
the eye is struck, the sudden shock of the blow causes 
the cyo as an object of vision to become separate from 
the eye as the organ of vision, and thus the eye for an 
instant sees itself! Again, he says that the ''white" of 
the eye is unctuous, which prevents the watery vehicle 
that conveys the sight from getting frozen; the e^'e is 
less liable to freeze than any part of the bodyl 

Turning from these curiosities of an old-world physi- 
ology, let us glance at the natural history of Aristotle. 
There is something peculiar and Aristotelian about tho 
very terms ** Natural History." They arise out of a 
mistranslation of the title of Aristotle's work, '* Histo* 
ries about Animals,*' where ''Ilistories" is used in its 
primitive sense of "investigations" or ** researches." 
But the title has been translated Jlistoria Animalium, 
or '* History of Animals," and from this the modern 
phrase ** Natural History" has doubtless got crystallized 
into its present signification. Looking to the contents 
of the treatise in question, we perceive that to a great 
part of it the shorter form of the word "Histories" 
would have been applicable, as consisting rather of 
** Stories about Animals" than of any very profound in- 
vestjgations with regard to them. It is probable that a 
^ar^gre proportion of what is here tecotd<^ cam^ V> K:^- 

to£Je orally; and that, too, not from ww)auts, \svxX Ixooi. 

^^educated claasea of people whose ocox^xVota \i^^ 
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pui iLcin ill ibe wny of observing the habils of GertaJD 
Epccics — jiicli people as flslicnnco, sailors, spoogO'diT' 
ers. foivlcrs, buulere, licrdsmca, bce-kccpcre, udi! ilie 
liko. We know bov difficult it is to get pure fact, uo- 
alloj'cd bj fancy, from informnnts of tliia kind; imd 
tlicrefon: it U do wonder tliat Aristotle, in compiling tlie 
first treatise ou Naturnl History that was ever written, 
and iu cullccting his mntcriaU by inquiry made nt first 
or second liiind from Ibe workiug classes, sliould Lave 
admitted many a " yam" and many a " Irnvcllcr's tale" 
into bis pages. Tlic nubjcct T<as loo new to atlinit of 
liis being &blc by instinctive sagacity lo reject tlic im- 
probable; a judgment of tbnt kind is only attained by 
one wbo possesses a vast stock of well-asccrlAincd facts, 
and by uneonscioii" analogy can argue from the known 
to tlie unknown. In many cases Aristotle sliows bim- 
self almost OS simple as old IlercNlotus, with liis (ales of 
the phtenix and otiicr luarvcK 

Tlie following may be qiioled ns one instance out of 
many of the rmirete of the Slagirilc (•■Animals," IX. 
xlviii.): "Among murine animals there arc many in- 
stances recorded of the mild, gentle disposition of tbe 
dolphin, and of its love of its ciiililrcn, and its aiTeciion, 
in the neigliborhood of Tarcntum. Caria, and oilier 
places. It is said that wben a dolphin was captured 
and wounded on ibc coa.<t of Cnria. a great mull i I udc of 
dolpbioa carae into the barboT, until the flsliermen let 
him go, when they nil went away together. And one 
large dolphin always follows the liltlo ones to lake core 
of Uiem. And sometimes a shoal of large and small 
dolphins lias been seen together, ;ind two of these hav- 
ing been left beb\n4i bikVQ 6.\i^*^-w& w««i -sJc^x t-wissfstv^ 
ing and carrying ou ft«in "VnaR^ '^ ■«««^ ^^^^^ 
tbM wu on lUe pcAn.\ ol &tt!ii»«..»'*'«^ ■**■■* 
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it might not be devoured by any other creature. In- 
credible things are told of the swiftness of the dolphin, 
which appears to be the swiftest of all animals whether 
marine or terrestrial. Tliey even leap over the masts of 
large ships. This is especially the case when they pur- 
sue a fish for the sake of food; for if it flies from them 
they will pursue it, from hunger, into the depths of the 
sea. And when they have to return from a great depth 
they hold in their breath, as if calculating the distance, 
and gatliering themselves up they shoot forward like an 
arrow, wishing with all speed to accomplish the dis- 
tance to their breathing-place. And if a ship happen to' | 
be in the way, they will leap over its masts. The mMes 
and females live in pairs with each other. Ther» is 
some doubt why they cast themselves on shore, for U is 
said tliut they do this at times without any apparent 



reason." 



The freshness of spirit which breathes thrcigh 
this passage characterizes the whole of AristoMe's 
treatise, which, in spite of its sometimes reminding 
us of the "showman'* of modern times, has excited the 
enthusiastic admiration of several great authorities. 
Cuvicr says, "I cannot read this work without being 
ravished with astonishment. Indeed it is impossible to 
conceive how a single man was able to collect and 
compare the multitude of particular facts Implied in 
the numerous rules and aphorisms which are contained 
in this book." Bullon, De Blainville, St. Hilaire, and 
others,* have used similar terms of eulogy. One a»od- 
em zoologist, Professor Sundevall of Stockholm, has 
reckoned up the number of species with which Aristotle 
showed himself to be more or less acquainted, an(i be 

* Quoted by Mr. Q, H. Lewes In Wa " AsUU>^r V-Wi, 
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finds them (o nmouDt to nearly GOO,— tLe tolnl niimbcr 
of niniiiDinls described or indicntcd being About TO; of 
birds ISO; of reptiles SO; and of fisbcs 116 — mnkiog 
nltogetlier 356 species of vertebrate aiiimala. Of tbc in- 
vericbralo classes about (K) cpccics of insects and aracli- 
iiids seem to bave been known to Aristotie; some 24 
crustaceans and onuclids; and about 40 molluscs nnd 
radiates.* At the same time, it must be Tcincmbcrcd 
that Aristotle had no idea of lie scicntiflc syEtcm of 
clnssili(»ilion wbicb appears in Professor SunduvairH tifit. 
IIo does not seem to bave labored much at the nrrangO' 
meat of living crenUires into natural orders; Indeed bo 
could not bave succeeded in such an attempt, fur ^'ant 
of n sufBcicnl knon'lod^e of anatomy. lie n-ns content 
with Ibo »ujx>rflcial, uuivcrsally.reccivcd, grouping of 
animals, as walking, crcepiDg, flying, or swimming; ns 
oviparous or viviparous; aquatic or tcrrestrialj and Ibe 
like, nis book ciJiitoiua n moss of materials, but with- 
out much methodic an-aiigcment or trace of system. It 
pointed tbo way, however, for bis successors to a aaience 
of zoology. 

The facls gi«cn bj' him of cburse vary extremely in 
correctness and in value. In his account of sponges, 
for instance, Aristotle U tliouglit to have shown sound 
information, probably dfirived from the reports of the 
professional divors. Hut his stiitemcDta about bees, 
though oblained, as be tells us, front bee-keepers, and 
tliough " made beautiful forever" in the cliarming verses 
of Virgil's fourth Gcorgic, liavc been quite overturned 
by tbo microscopic discovcrten of Reaumur, Iluiilcr, 
Iluhcr, Keys, Vicat, and Dunbar. On one cardinal 
point the ancients were all wronj; th«.^ 4vl. "as*, -sk&k^- 
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(itjind the sex and tbo functions of either the quccn-bec, 
the worker, or the drone. 

The following account of the lion is considered to bo 
fairly correct (** An.," IX. xliv.): "When feeding, the 
lion is extremely savage; but when he is not hungry 
and is full fed, he is quite gentle. He is not either 
jealous or suspicious. lie is playful and aHectionato 
towards those annuals which have l)ecn brought up with 
him, and to which he is accustomed. TVIien hunted, so 
long as he is in view he never flies or cowers; and if 
compelled to give way by the number of his hunters, ho 
retreats leisurely, at a walk, turning himself round at 
short intervals. But if he reaches a covert he flics 
rapidly, until he is in the open again, and then he again 
retreats at a walk. If compelled to fly when on the 
open plains, he runs at full stretch, but does not leap* 
His manner of running is continuous, like that of a dog 
at full stretch; when pursuing his prey, however, ho 
throws himself upon it when he comes within reach. It 
is true what they say about the lion being very much 
afraid of Are (as Homer wrote, " the blazing fagots, that 
his courage daunt"), and about his watching and singling 
out for attack the pei*Kon who has struck him. But 
when any one misses hitting him and only annoys him, 
if in his rush he succeeds in catching that person, he 
docs not harm him nor wound him with his claws, but 
shakes and frightens him and then leaves him. Lions 
are more disposed to enter towns and attack mankind 
when they have grown old, because old age renders 
them unable to hunt, and because of the decay of their 
teeih. They live many years; and in the case of a lame 
Jjon who was cuptured, he had mao^ oi Vi\& le^Ui vom 
^owa, which some considered a BigiitiiaXV\oTiB\vi^Vjra%% 
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for (his could not liave happened to ao aniinal who wm 
not aged." 

Tlic " Kcscarcbes al>out Animals," like mnny oiher of 
ArisloUo's great treutiscs, appcurs to have bcco left id 
an unfiui^licd stale. Tbc tuutli book seems merely to 
be a sort of frogmenlury conlinualioo of the Bcvcotti 
book — bolli Irealiug of lUo reproduction of the liuninn 
species. In the teu books as tticy have come down to 
us, no one can pretend lo fiod a fluislied tvliole. It is 
a question, tlicreforu, wlieihor Itic work wus ever pub- 
lished in Arislotlc'n lifetime, or whetlier it ever giit. in 
its present form, to (he Alcxundriau Lilimry. lu the 
Alcxandriau Catalogue, indeed, there is mention of 
a work eulilleil ''Animals" in nine books. Bui this 
mny have been a sul of eicurpts by some Peripatetic 
scliolar; we cauDol tell wliut Its exact relation to " Our 
Aristolio" may have been. There is some little interest 
In tbc qiiestiou, on account of the iiiflucacc tliat Aris- 
totle is supposed to kivc exercised ou the Sepluagint 
version of Uic Old Testament, which vros begun nt 
Alexandria 2S5 n.c— that is to say. Just after Aristotle's 
3ISS. hod been carried off to Asia Minor. Il has been 
conjectured tliat like Septuaglut translntors. in render- 
ing the Ilcbrcw word arjitbetk, or " hare," by the Qrcek 
word datj/put (hoiryfuoi), instead of by the word lagot, 
-which bod been usuid in earlier eUssical Qrcck, were 
following a new fashion set by Aristotle in his "Re- 
searclies about Animals," in which work " the modera 
word datypa* hud alniotit entirely i 
older."* And it Is added that " there was 
more striking ekamplc ot Aristotle's influc 
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passage** (Leviticus, x\, 6): for whereas in the original 
Hebrew text tlic hare was said to chew the cud, the 
translators, having been enlightened by tlic natural his- 
tory of Aristotle, "boldly interpolated the word not 
into the sacred text.** The facts of the case are — that 
Aristotle uses logos for "hare** indiiTerently with, and 
nearly as often as, danf/pus; and that in one passage 
(*' An.,** III. xxi. 1) he cursorily contrasts the hare with 
the class of ruminants. On the whole, then, 'it seems 
most natural to believe that the Septuagint translators 
used the word dotty pus because it had become the fashion 
in speaking Greek to use it, and that Aristotle himself 
had obeyed and not created this fashion. With regard 
to the other point, it is quite possible that the translators 
may have seen that passage of Aristotle*8 above referred 
to; atoll events, as educated men, they were doubtless 
influenced by the spread of the study of natural history, 
to which Aristotle, who had died only thirty-seven years 
before, had given great impetus. 



CHAPTER IX, 

THE METAPHTSICS OP ARISTOTLE. 

Some of Aristotle*s earliest attempts at writing were 
on a strictly metaphysical subject, when he attacked 
the Platonic doctrine of "Ideas." He doubtless went 
on from this beginning, and thought of metaphysical 
questions all his life, till he had framed for himself a 
more or less complete metaphysical system, traces of 
wIiJcIi show themselves m many forms of expression 

/iod leading- thoughts in all his various scVent^tLc vioiV». 

^ut k seems as if he had put off to Ibe \aal X\ift xai^ct. 
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tiLking of ft direct nnd complete cxjiosltion of tlia 
eysICDi; bimI liencc arose tlic nnme " Metnpliysics,' 
vliicli is A mere litle eigoifying "tlie things wliicl 
follow nflcr physics" — & litlc givcii by Aristotle's echou 
to n mfLSs of papers wliicli tlicy edited after liis dcalli 
n:.d with rc^rd to nliicli ilicy wished to iuilicnlc tliii 
clironologicnlly tlicsc pajwrs were compnsed iiJXer lln 
physical treatises, and also, pcrhaiix. Hint the subject o 
which tbey treated was nfioM'und bryond the ineri 
physical condilioiia o( thing*. The word "RIcta 
physics," starling from tliia fortuitous origin, liiks com 
to be generally understood in modern times as dciiotlnj 
the most nl«ir:iGt of the sciences— the science of tin 
forms of thought and the forms of things, the sclcuci 
of knowing aiul being, the science that answers tin 
questions, now can wc know anything? how can any 
thing existT Aristotle, who, of course, was himself un 
conscious of the word "Alctaphysics," had three name 
which he used iodiUcrclitly for tlils science. Some 
times he called it simply " Wisdom;" wimolimes "Firf 
Fhilosophy." as treating of primary substances anil tin 
origin of things; sometimes "Theology," because al 
things have their root In Ihc <Iivinc nnluro. 

Wo have already had some Bptcimeiis of ArUtoHc'i 
mclaphysical doctrines, put forward as a fouiidatioi 
for natural philosophy (sec al)ove, p. US). In ids liio 
logical treatises, also, espcciidly in that " On tho Soul,' 
Aristotle docs not conlliie himself to the physical prin 
ciple of life and the functions of tho animal soul, bn 
enters upon the mode of our acquiring knowledge, oi 
perception, memory, reason, and thereladon of the min< 
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to external objects— all being questions which encroach 
upon the province of metaph3'8ical inquiry. Tlie sub- 
stantive treatise, bearing the name "Metaphysics/* has 
come down to us in tlie shaiKS of a posthumous frag- 
ment, which has been edited and eked out by the addi- 
tion of other papers. The whole work, as it stands, 
consists of thirteen books. Of these, seven books were 
written by Aristotle as the setting forth of his ontology, 
or science of existence; Books IX., XII., and XIII. 
(on the Pythagorean and Platonic systems of numbers 
and ideas) seem to have been intended to come in as 
part of the same treatise, but to have been left by Aris- 
totle in the condition of mere notes or materials; Book 
XI. is thought to be a separate, though very valuable 
and interesting essay on the nature of the Deity; while 
Books IV. and X., and the appendix to Book I., arc 
un- Aristotelian,* and should never liuve had a place 
assigned to them in the " Metaphysics.'* 

To turn to this work from the " Researches about 
Animals** is like turning from White's '* Selborne" to 
Eant's *' Critic of the Pure Reason.'* Metaphysical 
question^ are necessarily abstruse, dry, and difBcult; 
but the attempt has sometimes been made — as, for 
instance, by Plato, Berkeley, Hume, and Fcrricr— to 
discuss them in clear, pointed hingungc, as little as 
possible removed from the ordinary language of litera 
ture. Aristotle, on the other hand, at all events in 
later life, aimed only at scientific precision ; and his 
"Metaphysics** is the forerunner of those German 

^ Book IV. consists of a list of philosophical terms and their 
de/3nWong, perhaps jotted down by some scholar. Book X. is a 
Piunpbraae of part ot the *' Phjrsical Diacoune.'' IVia «.vv«^tl^^ 
'oBaokL /sAJIUleesaay on First Principles, ol^^Jis*^ u%dittK»ik 
"^Mbutea the autbonhip to o&e FmULm. 
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phitosopliici which from bcgiDuing to end exhibit a 
jargOD of technical phraseology. la anotlicr respect, 
also. Aristotle here ects an eiamplc 'tvliich lias bccD 
much followed by Uic GcrniADS during the present 
cemury; for in Book 1. he gives a " history of pliilos- 
opliy" from Tlialcs don'ii to biiusclf. This is a very 
Interesting litllc sketch, disclosing for the first time 
Ilio fact that human thought has a history, and tlinl 
there was o time wlico the word " cause," for instance, 
hod never been hcnrd, and pointing lo the conclusion 
that every abstract Vr'ord wliicli wc use is the result of 
the theories, unil perhaps the controversies, of former 
ages. Aristotle traces the Ihoughls of eucccssivc Gre- 
cian thinkers, advancing uutter a law, while each singe 
at which they arrived forced tbera on lo ihe next (bcc 
"Mot.," I. iii. 11), from about 600 B.C. to about 330 
B.C. And this task bod never been agnin so well 
nccomplislicd iiDtll Ilcgcl gave bis flrst set of lectures 
on (he History of Philosophy, at Jena, in 1803. 
Hegel was tollowcil in the same field by Brandis, 
Scliweglor, Ucberweg, Cousin, Rcuouvier, Ferrier, 
Zcller, and many others, lo whoso works wc must 
refer for information, ns lo the Greek philosophers, 
SufBce it to say, that Aristotle's melliod of procedure is 
to take his own doctrine of the Four Causes (see above, 
p. 04), and to show bow at first philosophers only got 
hold of the idea of a Tklatcrinl Cause, and tliat ofur. 
wards they gradually arrived at llic idea of .Motive 
Power, Form, and End, or Final Cause. On the 
whole, his brief and masterly sketch, while full of 
points of light, is open to the charge of not doing 
sufficient Justice to the swwft lA \i* T?»S«*s»tKk. 
Among them »ft, ^« «ftMi» taoe.^ii'i^-i'^ '"^'^f^ 
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idea of Reason among the causes of the existence of 
the world, ho was *'liko a sober man bcginniug to 
8i>eak amidst a party of drunkards.*' Aristotle repeats 
here his old polemic agaiust what he calls the system 
of Plato, though it is doubtful* whether Plato would 
himself have acknowledged it. One would almost 
say that Aristotle misstiitcd Plato in order to refute 
him. 

The same fate, as if by way of reprisal, has often in 
modern times befallen the Stagirite, who has repeatedly 
been misstated, and then censured for what he never 
had maintained. At the risk, however, of committing 
fresh injustices of this sort, we will endeavor briefly to 
sum up his views upon some of the greatest questions 
which have occupied modern philosophers. First, then, 
we may ask how would Aristotle have dealt with those 
problems concerning the existence of Matter, and the 
reality of the External World, which have been a "shib- 
boleth" in the philosophic world from Bishop Berkeley, 
through the days of Hume and the[Scotch psychologists, 
down to Kant and Hegel and the extreme idealists of 
Germany? Ilis uiterances on this subject arc perhaps 
chiefly to be found in the third book of his treatise *' On 
the Soul," beginning with the fourth chapter. On turn- 
ing to them we see that he never separates existence 
from knowledge. "A thing in actual existence," he 
says, "is identical with the knowledge of that thing." 
Again — " The possible existence of a thing is identical 
with the possibility in us of perceiving or knowing it." 
Thus, until a thing is perceived or known, it can only 
be said to Jiavc a potential or possible existence. And 
/rom this a doctrine very similar lo tUaX ol Ycttvst tav^v. 
^ deduced, that " nothing exists except plusTs^ft''— ^^ 
f to say, in relation to some mind ipetceVWift *vu Ke«^ 
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tollc ]ndicatca, nitliout fully explaining, hU doctrine of 
tiic rc-iation of tbc mind to c^ftcriinl tilings in a cele- 
brated poAsoge (" Soul," iii. v.), wlicro Lc says that thero 
arc two kinds of Itcawn in tlic soul— tlie one passive, 
tbe otiier construclive. " The pnssive Rcnsou beeomen 
nil Ibiuga by receiving tlieir imprcfw; the' coustmrtivc 
ItcoMon treatti uU tilings,' Jiisl OS light brings colors into 
nciii.ll existenco, wliilc wiltiout light they would have 
renmined mere possibilities." Aristotle, Ihen, uppenrs 
to be removed from tlio " common sense" doctrine of 
"nularal realism," which believes that the world would 
be just what we perceive to be, even if tlicrc were no 
one to perceive it; for, by bis nnalogy, the mind con- 
tributes as much to the existence of things as light docs 
to color; and he is cqimlly rcmovwl from that extreme 
idcalii'm which would represent tilings to be merely tlic 
thoughta of a mind, for he evidently considers tlial 
there is a " nnt-me" — a factor ]□ all existence awl 
k DO wiedgo— which is outside of the mind, and which 
may be taki^n to be Bymbalizti] by all the conslilucnls 
nf color, except ligiil: the niitui, acconiing to Idm, con- 
tributes only wtial light <li)CB lo color; nllcUciaextcmnl 
to the mind, tliougli wilhiiul ilio mind nothing could At- 
tain to actuality. The cxt«mnl world, tiicn, according 
to Aristotle, is a perfectly real existence, hut It is the 
product of two sets of factors — the one being the rich 
nnd varied constituents of tbe universe, tbe other being 
Reason manifested in perceiving minds; and, without 
the presence and co-operation of this perceptive Rea- 
son, all things would be at onco condemned lo Tirtua] 
annihilalion. 
As to iUttei. KAsHnSte o»a«& "«. " 'S*'^s«.T «■■" 
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iu all existence. Notliing can exist without flutter, 
wkich is one of tlio four cuuses of tlie existence of eve- 
rytliing; but, on tlic other hand, it may be said that 
flatter itself has no existence. Tilings can only be re- 
alised by the mi lid, and so conic into actual existence, 
if llicy be endowed with Form; pure Matter denuded . 
of form cannot be perceived or known, and therefore 
cannot bo actual. Suppose we take marble as the mat- 
ter or material of which a statue is composed, — if wo 
think of the marble wc attribute to it qualities — color, 
brilliancy, hardness^ and so on, and these (pialities con- 
stitute Fprm, and tiie marble is no longer pure Matter. 
"NVc have to ask, then, what is the matter " underlying** 
the marble? and again, if we figure to ourselves aD7«> 
thing possessing deOnite qualities — as, for instance, acy 
of the simi)le substances of chemistry — we at onco havo 
not only matter, but form. Matter, thus, in the theory 
of Aristotle, is something which must ahvjiys bepresup, 
posed, and which yet always eludes us, and flies back 
from the region of the actual into that of the possible. 
Ultimate matter, or '* first timber," necessarily exists as 
the condition of all thing, but it remains as one of those 
possibilities which can never be realized (see above, p. 
49), and thus forms the antithesis to God, the ever-act- 
ual. From all this it may be inferred that Aristotle 
would have considered it very unphilosophicid to repre- 
sent flatter, as some philosophers of tJie present day ap- 
pear to do, as having had an independent existence, and 
as having contained the germs, not only of all other 
things, but even of Reason itself, so that out of Matter 
lienson was developed According lo AtialoUc, it is 
Jinpossible to conceive Matter at aU as acVuaW^ eyXaXAXi^, 
nrJessaa the one independent antcccdcwX caM«fc o^ ^ 
"'^: /wc/ it is equally impossiblQ to lUtvW ol ^«^^ 
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as non-existent, or as having liaii a late and derivative 
origin. 

Subsidiary to his theory of knowledge, Aristotle dis- 
courses at some length, both in his treatise "On the 
Soul" and in his ** Physiological Tracts." on the Five 
Senses. He affirms that the sentient soul of man is 
able to discriminate between the properties of things, 
''because it is itself a mean or middle term between the 
two sensible extremes of which it takes cognizance — hoi 
and cold, hard and soft, wet and dry, white and black, 
acute and grave, bitter and sweet, light and darkness, 
etc. We feel no sensation at all when the ubject^ touched 
is exactly of the same temperature with ourselves, 
neither hotter nor colder." * This doctrine, which is 
obviously true, points to the relulivit}' of the qualities 
of things; it shows that all qualities — e,g,, ''great" 
and "small," and all the rest — are named from the 
human stand-point, and that, in short, " Man is the 
measure of all things." Protagoras, indeed, had used 
this dictum in order to throw doubt on all know- 
ledge aail truth, for he said that everything was rela- 
tive to the individual percipient, and that what ap- 
peared sweet to one man might seem bitter to another 
man; thus, that there could bo no truth beyond "what 
any one troweth;" any a»<sertion mi.i^ht be true for the 
individual who made it, and not for any one besides. 
Aristotle argues against this skeptical theory, ("^leta- 
phys." III. iv.); in spite of minor fluctuations in the 
subjective perceptions of individuals he finds ground 
for truth and certainty in the contt^nnua of the human 
race, and in science which deals with universal prop- 
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ositioDs obtained by reason out of particular percep- 
tions. , 

As usual, tlicre is a great contrast between tlie cor- 
rectness of bis general philosopliy of tbe senses and 
tliut of Ins particular scientific tbeory of tlio operation 
of each sense. While tlie world has mode no advance 
upon tlie one — which was arrived at by mere force of 
thought — tlic otlicr, lacking the aid of instruments and 
accumulated experience, has l)eeu wholly left liehind, 
and appears infantile when compared with the discov- 
erics of a Ilcimholtx. The following is a specimen of 
Aristotle's pliysiology of the senses: **Do sensations 
travel to usV" he asks. *' Certainly," is the reply; •• the 
nearest person will catch an odor first. Sound is p<'r. 
ceived after the blow which caused it. The htlers of 
which words are composed gel disarningtHl liy being 
carried in Ihg air (I), and hence people fail to hear what 
has been said at a distance. Each sense has its own 
proper vehicle. Water is the vehicle of sight, air of 
sound, fire of smell, earth of touch and taste. Sensa- 
tions arc not bodies, but motions or aHoctions of the 
vehicle or medium along which they travel to us. 
Light,* however, is an exception to this rule; it is an 
existence, not a motion; it produces alteration, and 
alteration of a whole mass may be instantaneous and 
simultaneous, as in a mass of water freezing. Thus 
Kmpcdocles was mistaken (!) when he said that light 
travels from the sim to the earth, and that there is a 
moment when each ray is not yet seen, but is being 
borne midway."— C'PlO's. Tracts." "On Sensation." 
vi.) 

* The theory ot light here given seems to >» uoVi av\"j «rt^- 
>«?//* /n itself, but Also inconsistent with AitetoVW* «rv^a»»^i«» 
'the twinkling of the stars.— (See above, p. iV^-^ 
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AmoDglliepcnunnuiitconlribiiiioiJs to nicntiit scleuco 
wliich wcTO nindc by ArtslnUc, none la more fnnious 
tlian Lia doctriuc of the " I-iw of Association," wliicli 
lie tlirows out while discussing Kleinory au<l Recollec- 
tion in liis " Pliysioiogiciil Tracts," lie. says, "Hccol- 
IcclioD is tbo rccniling of knowledge. It imiilics tbc 
existence In tlic mind of ccrtiitu starting* points, or clues, 
so that when you get bold of one you nill be led to the 
rest. It depends on the law of ossociution : we recollect 
wiicD such nnd such a motion oalurolly follows such 
and such; we feel the lallcr motion, nnd tlint i>roduccs 
tlie former. In trying to recollect, wG search after 
somctliing Ibnl is in Kqmnet, or timilaril!/, or eonlroMl, 
or protimilg, to tlie thing which we want to recollect. 
Milk will snggcst whiteness, whiteness tlic air, ibe air 
moislnrc, and this the iitiny season, which was what we 
were tr^'ing to think of. No animal but man has tbo 
power of recotlerlinn, tboii^'h many animals Irnvo mem- 
ory. Itccollcetinn Implies considenilion and a train of 
reasoning, nnd yet it is a liodlly affection — n physical 
movenicnt and presenlalion." Aristotle ailds lliat " per- 
sons with large iieatls are liad nl recollecting, on account 
of tlic weight upon their perceptive oi'gaii (!), ami that 
tlic very young iin<l very old arc so, on iiccount of the 
state of movement they arc in — the one In Ihc move- 
ment of growlh, the other In that of decay." 

Tlicsc considerations, however, whether correct or 
erroneous, all Iwloog ratlier to psychology tlinn to ntul- 
opliysics. Let us conclude by endeavoring to gailicr 
Aristotle's opinions on three great metaphysical proh- 
lems: The destiny of the human soul, free will, and the 
nature of Qod, Hi* o^m^Q'cvik (i^ >\issa wisi>s»i«.'\<a-*«.-\» 
be "gathered." bcwiww.sa wNft. >&«■*•=' ^'i?'*-'^^;^ 
great taste (ot eucV rvo^^*^^'*"'*^'*^ 
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very unlike Plato. Over tlio mind of Plato tbo idea of 
A fulurc life hud exercised au absorbing influence. 
Kisi.ig (o an almost Cliristiau bo|x; and faith, be bud 
held out, as a consolation in the hour of death, tlie 
promise of an immortality to bo spent in the fruition of 
truth; and, as a motive for human actions and a basis 
for mor.tis, hu had enunciated a system of future re- 
wards and punishments, closely corres]>onding with 
Heaven, Hell, and Purgatory. What had been so 
prominent with Plato was by Aristotle put away into 
the extreme background. In earl}' life, indeed, he bad 
written a dialogue, c.illed **Eudemus," which turned 
on the story that an exile bail been told by the oracle 
that within a certain time he should l>o " restored to his 
home," and that witliin that time be bad died, and thus 
in another nGw^a had "gone home." It is conjectured 
that tliis youthful production may have treated of the 
survival of the individual Reason into another state of 
existence. But in Aristotle*s maturer w^orks, so far 
from such a doctrine being laid down, and deductions 
made from it, passages occur which woidd seem to ren- 
der it untenable. **The Soul," says Aristotle, "is the 
function of the body, as sight is of the eye. Some of 
its parts, however, may be separable from the body, as 
not arising out of the material organization. This is 
the case with the Reason, which cannot bo regarded as 
the result of bodily condiiions, but which is divine, and 
enters into each of us from without. Kcason, as mani- 
fested in the individual mind, is twofold, constructive 
and passive (see above, p. 146). The passive Reason, 
ly/j/ch receives the impressions of external things, is the 
seai of memory, but it perishes ViWv X\io'\K>Ck^\^\iA^ 
'he constructivo Reason transcends ItieAjoiVv^Visivii^ '^i; 
Mo of separation from it and from ivW \Axm^ "^^"^ 
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an eTcrlastiog existence, incapable of being mingled 
with matter, or oftecleil by it^ it is prior and aul)se- 
quent to tlic iudividuni niiud; but tbougli immortal, it 
CBirica no memory wlib it."* 

This last Bentciice would seem lo^cally lo exclude 
the possibility of u future life for tlic iudividuni, for 
incmoiy is requisite to i udi vidua) i ty ; nud if all that 
is immortal iu us is incapable of memory, It would 
seem Ib&t tbe only immortulily posslblu would be (lint 
of • Buddbist nirnfna, all the nctious of this life nud 
all individual distinctions having been erased. Thus, 
it would appear liiat tlie same dielum mtgbt be npplii.-d 
to the human race that is applied (" Soul," II. iv. 4) 
to tlie works of Nature: "Perpetuity, for which all 
things long, b attained not by the individual, for that 
is impossible, but by the species." These logical de- 
ductions arc, however, never drawn by Aristotle 
himself, who in bis " Ethics" (I. xi. 1) prolei^ta agaiu.«t 
any rude contradiction of the popular opinion that the 
dead retain their consciousness, and even their interest 
in what passes iu tins world. Thus, wlicther bo did 
or did not believe in a future life has licen a matter 
for controversy in niodcrn times. On the whole, nlille 
we have hardly sufScicnt data for pronouncing one 
way or llie other, it seems certain that no port of his 
philosophy, so far as we possess it. shows any trace of 
the influence of this doctrine. 

Aa to Free Wilh That ia a question wbicii has 
■risen out of theology, out of the ideas of llie infinite 
power and knowledge of a personal Gwl, >«t\\.c.\& <jk4:»:&~ 
the question to \«i asl^ci, Cwi mwn. iia ^^''^^^■°">^:^ 
whal he litw bwo pTCAc^V^^Vg^ ^ ^^^ ^— -rj^lK 

• Collects trwa'-awW-'a-^'^-^"'"*^'"'*" " 
nui. in 
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culty implies two conditions, both of which were absent 
from the mind of Aristotle — namely, a strong appre- 
hension of the personality and will of God, and a strong 
apprehension of the im|)ortance of human acts and of 
the cierual conse(|uenccs attached to them. Aristotle, 
us \vc shall see, can hardly be said to have attributed 
pcr^onulity to Ihe Deity; he thought human actions to 
be of comparatively small importance; and be thought 
freedom to be, in a certain sense, valueless. Hence, wo 
only mention the problem of Free Will in connection 
with him in order to show how his ideas contrast with 
those of the modern world. By a curious metaphor 
("Meiaphys." XI. x.), he figured the universe as a 
household, in which the sun and stars and all the 
heavens are the masters, whose high aims and important 
positions prevent any of their time being left to a 
merely arbitrary disposal, for all is taken up with a 
round of the n(>blest duties and occupations. Other 
parts of the universe are like the inferior members of 
the family — the slaves and domestic animals — who can 
to a great extent pursue their own device.**. Under the 
last category man would be ranked. Aristotle docs 
not regard the unchanging and perpetual motion of 
the heavenly bodies as a bondage, nor what is arbi- 
trary in the human will as a privilege. His cosmlcal 
views tended to di.^^pnrage the dignity of man. Ho 
would say with tiie Psalmist, '* What is man in com- 
parison with the heavens ?'* But he failed to reach the 
counterbalancing thought of Kant, that ** There are 
two things which strike the mind with awe — the starry 
JjeavcDs and Uic movdX nature of man." 
WithiD an eternal and immutaUc cwcutbActwv^ ^1 
^^e Jieavcua, Aristotle placed a compaT«.xvNe\>j u«xwi 
^^cre of the changeable, and iu vUs. "li^^^.^^^^* Oxwi«^, 
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and Human Will were tlie causes at work. He admitted 
a certain amount of determinism as controlling the 
' liuman will, but he did not care to trace out the exact 

proportions of this ; he merely maintained that the 
\ \ individual was a "joint cause/' if not the solo cause, 

of his own character and actions ("£th." III. vii. 20). 
\ He thought that mankind had existed from all eternity, 

I and that there had been oyer and oTcr again a constant 

process of deyelopment going on, till the sciences, and 
I. arts, and society had been brought to perfection; and 

I then that by some great deluge, or other natural con- 

I . : Tulsion, the race liad invariably been destroyed— -all 

but a few individuals who had escaped, and who had 
had to commence anew the first steps towards civiliza- 
tion. 

To us, in the present day, it seems absolutely clear 
that when we speak of a person we do not mean a 
thing, and that when we speak of a thing we do not 
mean a person. In Grecian philosophy, however, this 
was not tlie case, for by both Plato * and Aristotle, 
God was spoken of both as personal and as impersonal, 
without any reconciliation between the two points of 
view, or any remark on the subject. In the same way 
they both pass from the plural to the singular, and 
speak of "the gods" or "God" as if it hardly mat- 
tered which term was used. This seems at first sur- 
prising, but when we look into the matter (confining 
our inquiry to the views of Aristotle), certain explana- 
tions oHer themselves. When he speaks of " the 
gods," ho is partly accommodating himself to the 
ordinary language of QroeiCA, ^Sk'^L ^^waf^ \j». Ns^NssSi^ 
eating the heaveiAy \kA\c ^^ %ft ^xjtfstfssa^ \>sgysi 

•See Protewor ao^t^ttTm ^^-DVjto^JB^^^SfV*^ 
voL It, p. 11, 
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islencert, worthy to be reckoned with that Supremo 
God, Who inliubits the outside of the universe, and 
imparts their evcrhisting motion to tlio licavcus. 
Wiicn he speaks of "God,** ho lias in his mind that 
Supreme Being, Wlio, unmoved Himself, is the cnuse 
of motion to all things, 1)eing the object of reason and 
of desire — Ix'iiig, in short, the Good. Here the transi- 
tion from n perscm to an abstract idea is obvious; but 
if God is the object of desire to the universe and to 
Nature, who or what is it that desires Ilim? Clearly, 
reason or divine instinct is placed by this theory 
within Nature itself. lu other words, tills is Pan- 
tlieism: it represents Nature as instinct with God, 
and God in Nature desiring God as the Idea of Good. 
But Aristotle passes on from this view to describe 
God as "Thought" — that is, us rather more i)er80ual 
than imixM'sonal — and he asks, on what tloes that 
thought think? Thought must have an object, audit 
will Ixi determined in its character by that object; it 
will be elevated or deteriorated according as the object 
on which it thinks is high or low. But this cannot bo 
the case with God, who cannot be subject to these alter- 
ations. " God, therefore, must think upon Himself; 
the thought of God is the thinking uiK)n thought." 
Only for a moment ("Metaphys." XI. x. 1) does 
Aristotle seem to take up something like our point of 
view, when he says that God may be to the world as 
the general is to an army. This seems like the modern 
view, because it would imply something like "will ia 
the nature of God. But it is a mere passing metaphor, 
and none of the other utterances of the Stagirite would 
attribute anything like wiW, pTON\deTiCfe, ot otdetin^of 
an-uirs to the Deity. We arc loVd C' ^^'^^•' ^- "''^^^ '^ 
Umt it would be absurd to ftllnbuVc Xo WVov xswot^ 
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qualities or virtues, or rtnjr human functloD except philo- 
sophic UioughL lie eojoys, however, linpiilnees of tlio 
mott exalted kJDd, such aa we can frame but no indis- 
tinct DOiloQ of hj llie aonlogy of our own highest onil 
most blessed moiMlg. This happiness is everlasting, 
and God " Los, or mther U," continuous and eternal 
life and duraiion.* 

We have l)ecn unavoidalilf kunclied upon a solemn 
subject, bccaw'c nny account of Aristotle which did 
not skclch Ilia llieories of the Dclly would have been 
incompU'lc. It will be seen that, on the wliole, hia 
lendencj is to nlial we should call PatiUieiGm. " Rca- 
<on is divine, and Reason is everywhere, desiring Uie 
Good and moviug the world:" that Is n suniniaij of 
Aristotle's philosophy . Of all modern specula Lora, the 
one who most uearly npproaches him is John Stuart 
Mill, who represents God as benevolent, but not om- 
nipotent. Aristotle also would say that Ihc desire for 
the Good which runs through Nature is baftlcd by the 
impcrfecIiouB of matter and the iiregulnritics of clinnce. 
The great defect in Aristotle's conception of God is, 
tlint he denies that God can bo a mond Being. This. 
In fact, entirely scpurates God from man; It leaves onlf 
Theology possible, but Dot Religion ; ii lakes away from 
morality all divine sanctions. Pluto's view was diSer* 
ent; but even he fell short of that deep idea of God, as 
the Righteous One, which was revealed to the Hebrew 
nation through Iheir lawgivers and prophets, and aflor- 
warda through our Saviour. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ARISTOTLE ^INCifi THE CHKISTIAlf ERA. 

We Lave seen above (p. 36) that \n the time of Cicero 
— that is to say, shortly liefore 'tlie Christian era — the 
works of Aristotle were very little known even to 
philosophers. The edition of those works by Andro- 
nicus was made and published in the last half century 
before the birth of Christ. And then — three hundred 
years after the death of Aristotle—there began silently 
and imperceptibly the first dawn of that wider reputa- 
tion of him, wiiich was destined to shine through the 
whole of Europe for a thousand years with evergrow- 
ing and increasing splendor. 

During the period of the Roman Empire, the day 
for original philosophies was gone by. Tlie works of 
Aristotle, in the form in which they were now pre- 
sented to the world — being a culmination of ancient 
thought, and containing a dogmatic exposition of the 
outlines of every science; being rich in ideas and 
facts, precise in terms, and yet condensed, and often 
obscure — offered to the minds of intellectual men, and 
especially the subtle Grcekrt of those times, exactly 
the kind of food and employment which suited them. 
To study one of these treatises, and comment upon it, 
became now regarded as sufficient achievement for the 
life of one man. Aristotle thus shared the honors 
awarded to the sacred books of different nations; he 
became placed so high as an authority, that merely to 
expound or explain his meaning was a path to fame. 
TLe race of Greek commeiitalOTO« or " Scholiasts,** was 
spread over three or four cen\.ux\eft« V\i^ ^«^' ^MPi:^.- 
^uished namea among them be\tig VViO«fe ^l ^Bofe'^>a*, 
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Nicolas of Damascus, Alexander of Mge, Asposius, 
Ailrastus, Galeuus, Alexander of Apbrodisios, For- 
pliyry, lambliclius, Dexippus, Themislius. Proclus,Am- 
nionius, David the Armenian, Asclcpius, Olympiodorus, 
Simplicius, and Johannes Pliiloponus. The writings 
of many of these worthies have been lost, and their 
memory only survives through their having been 
quoted in the more enduriug commentaries of others. 
What remains of tlie whole body of tliesc ScJiolUi is 
various in worth, ranging from enii>tiest platitudes up 
to remarks of subtlety and ability. Occasionally, but 
too rarely, the Greek scholiasts preserve for us some 
precious sen4ence or tradition of antiquity. The lato 
Professor Brandis bus condensed into one closely- 
printed quarto volume all that he considered worth 
notice of Wiq ** Scholia upon Aristotle," and even with 
some of these we might have dispensed. 

Gradually Christianity took possession of the Roman 
Empire, and then came the inundation of barbarians, 
whose uncultivated natures had no sympathy with 
literature, science, or philosophy. Libraries were do- 
stroycd, or, unused, underwent the course of natural 
decay. The arts fell into abeyance, and Western 
Europe, as if in order to be born again, seemed to pass 
through the waters of Lethe. From the sixth to the 
thirteenth century all knowledge of the Ga>ek writers 
was lost But long before the close of this period 
intellectual life had begun to stir again among the friars 
and ecclesiastics of the Continent ; and the chief nourish- 
ment for that life consisted of a fragment from antiquity, 
being none otlier than Latin translations * of the so- 



• These traniaattoYit wet^ «Mli^\k\«^ \» 'Wafc'**»»^'^e» ^^' ,^ 
the phUoMpherB,'* Ajt Um end ^ ^Jwb W>x %»A.>«**««**^'*^ 
iUtb century. 
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called "Categories" and " Interpretation" of Aristotle 
(sec above, pp. 40-50), and of the "Introduction" of 
Porphyry to the first-named of the two treatises. In 
earlier and better-informed ages Aristotle had been re- 
pudiated by some of the Fathers of the Church as being, 
at all events, in companson >vith Plato, "atheistical." 
But no harm to theolog}' could arise from a study of 
the dry formula* of logic and metaphysics. Nay, these 
formulce, while totally devoid, of all dangerous color- 
ing or character — being merel}' some of tlie funda- 
mental and ordinary principles of reasoning — were likely 
to do good service to the Church, by tniining her adher- 
ents to argue skillfully in her behalf. Thus, llie " Cate- 
gories" and "Interpretation" won their place as text- 
books for youth; and thus the "Scholastic Philosophy," 
which consisted in lectures and disputations chiefly on 
matters mooted by Aristotle, took its rise out of the 
Latin translations of these Peripatetic treatises. 

Afterwards a richer knowledge of Aristotle came to 
tlic schools of the West from what might have been 
considered an unlikely source— namely, the Arabs in 
Spain. Departing from the example of him who burned 
the Alexandrian library, and from the traditionary ten- 
dencies of Mahometans in all ages, the Arabs of Bag- 
dad, Cairo, and Cordova indulged in a period of en- 
lightenment and of intellectual activity. This periml 
was chiefly inaugurated by Almamun, the son of Ilarun- 
al-Raschid, and seventh of the Abbasside Cnliphs at 
Bagdad (a.d. 810), who " invited the Muses from theii 
ancient seats. Ilis ambassadors at Constantinople, 
his agents in Armenia, Syria, and Egypt, collected th<: 
volumes of Orccian science; at Uia coti\u\a\\d tUcy were 
translated by the most skUlful \iilcrpxcVct^\Ti\ftV>Mi kw^s«i 
^ADguage; hia subjects were ciViotUiOL xv^\<V>\o>m\^ \» 
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} J» , peruse these iustructive writings; and the successor of 

1^ I ' Mahomet assisted with pleasure and modesty nt the 

^ ^ assemblies and disputations of the learned.'* "The ago 

. ; ^ ! of Arabian learning continued about five hundred years, 

j } till the great irruption of the Moguls, and was coeval 

with the darkest and most slothful period of £uro))can 
annals.*'* It was during tho twelfth century that the 
Arabs of Cordova became the schoolmasters of the 
''schoolmen/* and poured a flood of learning into 
Europe. The chief of them was tho great Ihn-Raschid 
if'. (A.D. 1120-1198), whose name was Latinized Averroes. 

Besides other philosophical works, he wrote " Commen- 
taries*' on all the principal works of Aristutle, and these 
were translate<l into Latin and published abroad. Aver- 
roes knew no Greek, and his commentaries were made 
^ j - , upon the existing Arabic versions of Aristotle; but he 

. \ ;•. i quoted the translations of tho text of each passage en- 

[ , j ^e before elucidating the meaning, and thus he brought 

( ; a great deal of the thought of Aristotle, though passed 

. ; ' ;! through a double translation, to the notice of Europe. 

I I , ^ In commenting upon Aristotle, his attention seems to 

I ; {. have been drawn to that passage, above referred to (p. 

. I. f. * 172), on the difference between the Constructive and the 

! • , « Passive Reason. Following out this idea, he made it 

( i . ; the basis of a doctrine of " Monopsychism," to the effect 

{ that the Constructive Reason is one individual substance. 



'.^ being one and the same in Socrates and Plato, and all 

V* other individuals; whence it follows that individuality 

consists only in bodily sensations, which are perishable, 

so that nothing wliich is individual can be immortal, 

' > and nothing which is immortal can be individual. 

These doctrines spread from the Arabs to the Jews of 

i * Gibbon's ** Decline and Fall of the Roman Empiro,** chai^ 
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Spain, and from them to the Cliristian schools, and 
Averroism became a leaven in the scholastic philoso- 
phies, causing, as might be expected, the most virulent 
strife between the opponents and supporters of the 
theory of " Monopsychism." 

In the latter part of the thirteenth century Aristotle 
reached the height of his glory. At tliis time, partly 
_j from Arabian copies in Spain and partly from Greek 

MSS. which the Crusaders brought with them from 
Constantinople, Western Christendom had obtained the 
whole of his works. He was now commented on by 
eminent ecclesiastics; indeed he occupied and almost 
monopolized the most powerful minds of Europe. 
Chief among these may be mentioned Albert "the 
Great," the most fertile and learned of the schoolmen, 
who has left commentaries on Aristotle which fill six 
folio volumes; and his pupil, St. Thomas Aquinas, who 
prepared (1260^70), through the instrumentality of the 
monk Wilhelm of Moerbecke, a new translation of the |> 

entire works after Greek originals; and who himself 
wrote laborious commentaries on the '* Metaphysics,** 
the *' Ethics," and other books. It may be observed 
that by these great churchmen Aristotle is treated with 
the most implicit confidence; they seem blind to all that 
is Greek and pagan in hb point of view; they defend 
him from charges of Averroism; and treat him, in short, 
as one of themselves. All this, of course, argues a great 
want of the critical and historical faculty, and much 
mixing up of things^" syncretism," as it is called by 
the learned; hut historical criticism was hardly to be 
Jookcil for in the 3Iiddle Ages. 
The StagiritG was now almost Vxicotvot^Xft^ ^\'^ 
Christinnity. The SummA TJieologia ol ^v t\iWfts» 
^gijfnas wofi A compound of \lie \o^c, v^^«3v«^. «^ 
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if ' ethics of Aristotle with Cbristian divlDity. But i\\% 

\ highest honor of all came to him in the year 1300 

^ ' .' A.D., wheu he was hailed in the *'Diviua Conimcaia'* 

\ V \ of Dante as **the master of those that know/* sitting 

as head of " the philosophic family," to whom Socrates 
and Plato and all the rest must look up.* Ilim Dante 
figured thus sitting in the ** limbo," or fringe, of hell, 
with all the great spirits of antiquity, who had lived 
before Christianity and without baptism; they were 
free from torment, but were sad, because they felt the 
I . desire, but had no hope, of seeing God. 

^ Dante had been a diligent and reverential student of 
Aristotle, especially in the commentaries of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. In his " Convito," he sa3's that " Aristotle is 
most worthy of trust and obedience, as being the mastcr- 
[ artist who considers of and teaches us the endf of hu< 

i man life to which, as men, we are ordained.* In (ho 

11th canto of the " Inferno," he follows up Aristotle's 
views of the " unnatural" character of usury (see above. 
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) f p. 107), and places usurers in hell among those who do 

t violence to God aii9 Nature, the reasons for which ho 
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sets forth in a learned discourse. But the most striking 
thing of all is to find that Dante, in the 24th canto of 
the "Paradise," commences the statement of his own 
^ theological creed in words taken directly from Aristotle's 
definition of the Deity— 
. . . -^ - 

1 . ', •DMite, "Inferno,** canto iv. 181— 

" Vidi U Maestro di color che sanno 
Seder tra fllosoflca f am iglia ; 
Tutu lo miran, tuUV ouox ^\ Imdsl^. 
Qulvl vid* Vo aocTttXft ^\r^».Vw»^ ^ 

Che Vnnami ag;\V o\u\ p\VL vt«M» ^^^^^*^;^ ^: 
t ThiM^ of course. TeleT»V>\ii*'*^^^^c^''-*^ 
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** I in one God believe; 
One sole eternal Godhead, of whom love 
All heawn Ut moved, hinutelf unmoved the while,** * 

And in the 27th cnnto, Beatrice, stnnding on Uie ninth 
heaven, point.**, to the circumference, or primum tncbUe, 
of Aristotle (sec ahove, p. 110), and discourses to Dante 
in the following thoroughly Aristotelian terms: — 

*' Here Is the (j^oal, whence motion on Ills race 
Starrs: inotionlesH {]w centre, ai.d the rest 
All moTe<l around. Except the soul divine. 
Place in this heaven in none; the soul divine, 
Whcrtun the love, which ruleth o'er it8 orb. 
Is kindled, and the virtue, that it sheds: 
One circle, light and love, enclasping it, 
Ak this doth clasp the others: and to Him, 
Who draw8 the l>ound, its limit only known. 
Measured itself by none, it doth divide 
Motion to all, counted unto them f(»rth, 
Ah by the fifth or half ye count forth ten. 
The vase, wherein time's roots are plunged, thou seest: 
Look elRchere for the leaves." 

It was not till 240 years after these verses had been 
written that Copernicus propounded his system of the 
motion of the earth and the other planets round the 
6un ; and that system only gradually won its way to ac- 
ceptance, even in scientific minds, and with the aid of 
the demonstrations of Galileo. Till llic end of the sev- 
enteenth century the Aristotelian system — further elal>- 
orated by the Alexandrian Ptolemy and by King Al- 
phonso X. of Castile (1253-1284 a. n.>— maintained its 
influence, and filled the literature of all Europe with a 
particular train of associations. f Shakespeare lived 

♦ Gary's Translation.— See above, p. 166. 
t When Sliakespeare wrote — 

" And certain stars shot madly from their spheres,** 

iie WM referring to the Ptolemaic or ^v^oiuAxa v^^^Asraii. Tu^ 
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.' r * ' and died in the faith of the older system. Milton had 

been bred in it as a boy, and the plan of his universe in 

the "Paradise Lost" was drawn according to it. Tet 

f> still, as a learned man, he was well acquainted with all 

that could be said in favor of the Copernican system. 

I , And he puts these arguments into the mouth of Adam 

in the 8th book of "Paradise Lost." An angel, in re- 
ply, reminds Adam — what is, in fact, the case — that 
neither the motion of the sun nor of the earth can be 
absolutely proved ; and nddA that these arc matters too 
V high and abstruse for human Inquiry. Milton's mind 

1 was "apparently uncertain to the last which of the two 

J « . ' systems, the Ptolemaic or the Copernican, was the true 

one."* Surely, however, if but slowly, the Copernican 
theory established itself in the mind of Europe, and 
when once it had been established, then a great gulf 
was set between Aristotle and the modem world. 

We have seen Aristotle an object of reverence to the 

great scholastic philosophers and the great poet of the 

Middle As^. But wc must not forget that the univer* 

sities were, so to speak, founded in Aristotle^that for 

{ \ ft long time the chief end of their being was to teach 

Aristotle. Chaucer describes the zeal of the poor Ox- 



( . ' ford student for this kind of learning in the following 

■ . terms: — 

! ** A clerk there was of Oxenford also 

* That unto lo^rik hadde long j go: 

I As lene was his hors as i8 a rake, 

i And ha was not right fast, I undertake; 

But looked holwe and thereto soberlye. 
Ful threadbare was his overest courtepxe. 
— ^i— — — ■ 111 

common metaphor of a petioik'a *^ vc^vKk"^ Na %» «isre»iSi^ <XNi«fc 

aame noCioo. x'«*«e«*'* 

• tea Frofeiior Haaacma eAMtoik ^ -UW«::%^*^*^«^^ 
Ofarmnian, 1874)« vol. t p. ^ 
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For he had gotten him no benefice. 
He wan not worldly to hare an office. 
For. him was lever have at his beddet bed 
Twenty bookes clothed in blake or red 
Of Aristotle and his philosophic. 
Than robes rich or fldel or sautrie.** 

This almost living picture from the finirtcenth centurj 
doubtless represeutcd correctly the loyal and undoubt- 
ing faith in tlic Stagirite/ to be fouud among many gen- 
erations of students, not only at Oxford, but at Paria 
and Padun, and the other scats of universities. 

But a spirit of revolt uguluMt authority in geucral, 
and especially against the authority of Aristotle, was 
destined to sbow itself, being fostered by the progress 
of time, the revival of learning, and the Reformation. 
In the year 1536 we find Peter Ramus, then a youth 
of twenty years of age, choosing as the subject of his 
thesis for the M.A. degree, in the University of Paris, 
the proposition, that "Whatever has Ikjcu said by 
Aristotle is false!" It may be imagined with what 
consternation the announcement of this thesb, which 
seemed scarcely less than blasphemous, was received 
by the academical authorities. However, the young 
Ramus acquitted himself with such ability, as well as 
boldness, that he obtained his degree and the license to 
teach. This license he employed in lecturing and 
writing against the Peripatetic logic. He propounded 
a method of his own in which more attention was to 
be paid to the discovery of truth. lie formed a sect 
of Ramists, and rallied round himself the malcontent 
spirits of France, Germany, and Switzerland. In some 
oftJje uaivershiea Ramism oblalued «k ^tm hold« But 
lie bad to tight a hard DatUe 'w\V\\ V\wi KmVfiX^VasiA^ 
nrho were armed with ofacia\ ipo\«eT, %xk^xkQ^^^«w'^^ 
««» // Id the way of peraocuiion; YiVa Yk*o>l% ^«» ^^^«^ 
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condemned to be suppressed, and finally he was a 
I martyr to the cause which he had chosen. Being a 

Huguenot, he was assassinated by his Aristotelian 
enemies during the massacre of St. Bartholomew (1572 
A.]).) The arguments of Ramus seem nowadays to 
have no weight against the '*Organou*' of Aristotle, 
but they are valid against that perverted use of the 
> ) "Organon** which constituted the Scholastic method. 

• It was quite necessary that the spell which Aristotle 

had so long exercised over the world should I30 broken 
and Ramus did good service in somewhat rudely as- 
sailing it. 
\ If the first great attack upon Aristotle proceeded 

i from a spirit of revolt within the logic schools, the 

i second was a direct manifestation of tlic results of the 

^ j Renaissance, and consisted in bringing leaniing and 

j criticism to boar upon the works of Aristotle. This 

was done by Patrizzi, or Patricius, who brought out 
his *' Discussiones Peri pateticjc" at BAlc in 1571. Pa- 
» tricius i>ossessed a combination of character which is 

forttmately not often seen, — being extremely learned 
^ and very able, but, at the same time, ill-conditioned, 

^ . egotistical, and wrong-headed. Preferring in his own 

mind a sort of Neo-Platonic philosophy to the Peripa- 
tetic system, he set himself to work in the book just 
mentioned to pull Aristotle to pieces. , The first section 
of the '* Discussiones'* treated of the life and momls of 
the Stagirite, and raked together against him all the per- 
sonal charges to be found scattered througli the remains 
of antiquity (see above, p. 26); the second section criti- 
cally assailed with great learning the genuineness of 
the works of Analol\o, toi^ \.xa^^ ^<i\fiw ^Ji^v VRkN*^ 
spurious (?). Tbe Tcmovxuxvj^ %ec:"C\wv^ '^^^'^''^'^'^^ 
refute the system ol p\iWoa%lJ^l ^^^^"^ ^^^ ^^ 
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The attack of Patricius was overdone in malignity, yet 
still it had a powerful effect in inducing men to think 
for themselves wlieu they saw the claims of their oracle 
thus stringently called in question. 

Another impulse to reaction against authority was 
given by science itself, in the shaixi of discoveries 
which were irreconcilable with the dUUi t)f authority. 
In the year 1502, Galileo, wishing to test the truth of 
Aristotle's principle that " the velocity of falling bodies \ 

is proportionate to their weight,'* ascended the leaning 
tower of Pisa, and launching bodies of different weight, 
demonstrated that they reached the ground simulta- 
neously, and- thus that the principle which had been so 
long held with undoubting faith was erroneous. The 
Aristotelians of Pisii, however, were so much annoyed 
by this denionstraton, that they compelled Galileo to 
leave the city. 

Aristotle's philosophy had, since the days of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, been bound up with the Catholic 
Church. Therefore it is not to be wondered at that 
Luther, in the commencement of the Reformation, 
sljould have '* inveighed against the Aristotelian logic 
and metaphysics, or rather against the sciences them- 
selves; nor was ^Idanchthon at that time much behind 
him. But time ripened in this, as it did in theology, 
the disciple's excellent understanding; and he even ob- 
tained influence enough over the master to make him 
retract some of that invective against philosophy which 
at first threatened to bear down all human reason. lile- 
lanchthon became a strenuous advocate of Aristotle, in 
opposition to all other ancient philosophy. He intro- 
duced into the University of Wittenberg, to which all 
Protestant Germany looked up, a scheme of dialectics 
and phyHics, founded upon. Uvc "Pw^^XsiXvi «^wJw^\i\jx. 
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improTed by his own acuteness and knowledge. Thus 
in his books the physical science of antiquity is enlarged 
by all that had been added in astronomy and physi- 
ology. It need hardly be said that the authority of 
Scripture was always resorted to as controlling a phi- 
losophy which had been considered unfavorable to 
natural religion.'** This system of Melanchthon's got 
the nickname of the "Philippic Method/' and it was 
received with so much favor in the Protestant Univer- 
sities of Germany, as to cause these Universities to op- 
pose the spread of Ramism. 

Scholasticism and the love of authority died hard, 
and not without many a struggle. It is recorded that 
so late as the year 1629 an Act of the French Parlia- 
ment was passed forbidding attacks upon Aristotle! 
The Jesuits employed the Peripatetic tenets in arguing 
against free-thinkers like Descartes. Even to the pres- 
ent day the manuals of philosophy in Homan Catholic 
eccclesiastical establishments are a r^tme of Aris- 
totle. 

Until the seventeenth century, when the authority of 
Aristotle was questioned, '*his disciples could always 
point with scorn at the endeavors which had as yet 
been made to supplant it, they could ask whether the 
wisdom so long reverenced was to be set aside for the 
fanatical reveries of Paracelsus, the unintelligible ideas 
of Bruno, or the arbitrary hypotheses of Telesio.*'f But 
in the seventeenth century modem philosophy took a 
new and splendid start in Bacon and Descartes, while 
modem science commenced its glorious career with 
Galileo, Kepler, and Newton. Bacon, with his rich 

• HaIlAm*t ** iDtroduetion to the Uterature of Europe.** Fsrt 
JMehAp.iiL 
t Hallam's IntrodvieiUm. ^PixlTKV.^^bikv^fi^- 
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scientific imagination and his stately language, was a 
fitting herald of the new era. He sometimes reflects 
ibe spirit of Ramus or Patricius, and applies to Aris- 
totle harsh terms which were ratlier merited by the 
scholastic pedants who had been Aristotelians only in 
tlie letter. Could the Stngiritc himself have returned 
to the earth ut this moment, he would doubtless have 
declared for Galileo and Bacon against the Peripatetics. 
Aristotelianism was not refuted iu Europe, but its long 
day was now post; it was superseded and quietly put 
aside when other and fresher subjects of interest came 
to fill men*s minds. Bacon contributed to this result, 
not by railing at the "categories" and the "syllogism," 
but by exciting people's fancy with suggestions of the 
extension of human power to be gained by researches 
into nature — suggestions which subsequent results have 
verified a hundred-fold. 

From henceforth it became impossible for an educat- 
ed man to be an Aristotelian, because however much he 
might in his youth have learned from Aristotle, thero 
was so much more to be learned which was not to be 
found in Aristotle, that Aristotelianism could only con- 
stitute a portion of his culture. In the Middle Ages it 
had constituted the whole of culture; but that time had 
gone by, and in the modern world it became possible to 
gain elsewhere even most of that which the study of 
Aristotle had to offer. The best of Aristotle's thought 
had now come to be the common property of the world, 
and men could become good logicians without reading 
the "Organon," and without being conscious of the 
obligations which, after all, they owed to its author. 

Perhaps the period of the greatest neglect which the 
memory of Aristotle underwent since the Christian era 
was the eighteenth ceutxuty. lUa^^^'^tVyi of an- 
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tithcsis to mcdiflsvalism, and, at the same time, a period 
of mccbanical pliilosophy and shallow learning. At 
the English universities all studies, except perhaps 
mathematics and verbal scholarship, were at a low 
ebb. Only small portions of Aristotle were taught, and 
these were ill taught, without reference to their context 
\ and real significance. But with the nineteentb century 

there came a restitution of the honors of the Stagirite, 
who Wjis now regarded in his proper light — that is to 
say, historically, and not as if he were an authority for 
modern times. This came about with Uio rise of tho 
great German philosophies. There have been two great 
periods of philosophy in the world: the period of Greek 
philosophy in the 5lh and 4lh centuries B.C., and that 
of German philosophy during the first part of tho pres- 
ent century. And there is a certain aflinity between 
the two. Kant und Hegel have more in common with 
Plato and Aristotle than they have either with the scho- 
lastic philosophy or with the iisychological systems of 
the last century. An age which proiluced Kant and 
Ilegel was likely to appreciate their ancient forerun- 
ners; and Ilegel advocated the 8tu<ly of the works of 
Aristotle as *'the noblest problem of classical philology.** 
The Germans have applied themselves to this problem 
with splendid success, especially Inimauuel Bekker, 
Brandis, Zcller, Bonilz, Spengel, Stahr, Bernays, Rose, 
and many others who might be mentioned. The great 
Berlin edition of the works of Aristotle, brought out 
under the auspices of the Prussian Royal Academy, is 
a monument of their labors. \Vc have seen the vicissi- 
tudes of reputation through which Aristotle has passed 
— ^how at different times he was partially known, mis- 
conceived, over-rated, under-rated, and both praised and 
blamed on wrong grounda. Pqi^da^v^ ^ \i^ >^\^^^\^'^ocss^ 
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has ho been more correctly known and estimated than 
he is at pre rent. 

The various services of Aristotle to mankind have 
been to some exteut indicated in the foregoing pages. 
To attempt to summarize them all would be vain ; but 
perhaps it may be said, in a word, that Aristotle has 
contributed more tlian any one man to the scientilic 
education of the world. The amount of the iiilluenco 
which he has exercised may partly be inferred from the 
traces which his system has left in all the languages of 
moilern Europe. Our everyday convers;ition is full of ' 

Aristotelian " fossils/' that is, remnants of his peculiar * ^ 

phraseology. These mostly come through Latin ren- 
derings of his terms, though sometimes the original 
Greek form is preserved. The following are a few 
siK'cimens of thes(j fossils: *' Maxim" is the major pre- 
miss of the Aristotelian syllogism. ''Principle " has tlio 
same meaning — it conies from 2>rincijnum, the Latin for 
*• beginning'* or '* starting-point," which was one of Ar- 
istotle's terms for a major premiss. '* flatter** comes 
from vuitericJi, the Latin for ** timber'* (see above, p. 
147); when we say ** it docs not matter/' or it makes a 
"material" dilTcrcnce, we are indebted to Aristotle for 
our words. " Form," " end/* ** final cause/* ** motive/' 
•• energy/* "actimlly," ''category," " predicament" (the 
latter of these two being Latin for the former), the 
"mean" and the "extremes," "habit" (both in the . 
sense of "moral habit" and of "dress"), "faculty," 
and "quintessence/* are all purely Peripatetic; while 
the terms " Metaphysics" and "Natural History/* are 
derived from two of the titles of Aristotle's works. 

Aristotle, the strongest of the ancients and the oracle^ 
of the Middle Ages, must alNHU.^^ \\o\^ ^ \\w» of honor 
ia the history of European U\ous>^V, ^rvWxv^^ ^W^ 
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have interested and influenced mankind so deeply and 
through 80 many centuries can never fall into con- 
tempt, even though they may be devoid of the graces 
of style and though the matter in them may be either 
J . superseded or else absorbed into the treatises of other 

\ authors. Nor is it from mere curiosity — from a merely 

antiquarian or historical point of view — that the works 
of the Stagirite continue to be studied. As long as tho 
process of higher education in modern Europe consists 
so largely in imbibing the mind with the literature of 
'.'\ classiod antiquity, so long will a study of certain works 

of Aristotle remain as one of the last stages of that 
process. Thoseworks— especially the "Rhetoric," "Art 
; i of Poetry," "Ethics," and " Politics"— have a remarka- 

I ble educational value. They form an introduction to 

i ^ . philosophy; they invite comparison of ancient and mod- 

1 em ways of thinking ; they offer rich stores of in formation 

as to human nature — so much the same in all ages; and 
they train the mind to follow the Aristotelian method 
of analytic insight. This method consists in concentra- 
tion of the mind upon the subject in hand, marshalling 
' together all the facts and opinions attainable upon It, 

and dwelling on these and scrutinizing and comparing 
iliem till a light flashes on the whole subject Such is 
th0 procedure to be leamt» by imitation, from Aristotle. 
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